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PREFACE 


This book is offered as a series of reflections on the accounts 
in the four gospels of the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. So many books already exist with this theme, 
and so many among them are good books, that I had better 
try and produce a reason for claiming the reader’s attention. 
My reason is that I try and approach the subject from the 
point of view of the third quarter of the twentieth century. 
Throughout I have tried to keep in mind the questions and 
needs of my own generation, because I share those questions 
and needs. I have not attempted to write as a technical 
theologian or as a teacher of the spiritual life; for me to aim 
at that would be foolish. I have tried, instead, to share with 
the ordinary reader some thinking about the fundamental 
questions which come to many modern minds as they 
consider the cross which is the climax of Christianity. 

In order to remind myself, and perhaps some of my 
readers, of the attitudes to which the Christian message must 
be addressed nowadays, I have reprinted before the medita¬ 
tions an essay for which the best title is The Case We Must 
Answer. This was written at the request of the World Student 
Christian Federation. Originally called Has Christianity a 
Future?, it was a pamphlet in an international series designed 
to stimulate reflection among students about the Christian 
mission in our time. Except for a few minor changes, it is 
printed here as written in 1959. When it was printed again 
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in 1960 (in an abbreviated form) in a monthly newsletter 
for British youth called Christian Comment, a number of 
readers challenged me to answer its criticisms of Christianity 
myself, since they knew me to be an Anglican priest. I wrote 
for Christian Comment a brief article called Is This an 
Answer? It wasn’t. But I hope that this book is, for it is a 
book about the heart of the Christian faith as I understand it. 

Although this is not a book of sermons as actually 
delivered, it grew out of my duties as a preacher, particularly 
during Lent 1962 at St Martin-in-the-Fields and during the 
three hours’ service on Good Friday 1962 at St Margaret’s, 
Westminster. Eton College in 1960, and Winchester College 
in 1961, contributed to my education as a preacher by 
inviting me to give a course of addresses during Lent. I am 
very grateful to the clergy and congregations who encouraged 
me, and to the friends who commented critically on the book 
in draft: the Bishop of Edinburgh, Mr Mark Gibbs, the Rev. 
Philip Lee-Woolf, Dr Paul Meacham, Professor Alan 
Richardson and Canon John Shirley. I should also be sadly 
lacking in courtesy to the authors whom I serve as publisher, 
at the SCM Press, if I did not record my deep gratitude for 
the fact that much of the best in contemporary theology 
flows over my desk. That I do not have time to read it 
properly will be inferred from the many faults in my own 
book. 

The New Testament quotations are from the New English 
Bible, by courtesy of the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses. 


D. L. E. 


Prologue 


THE CASE WE MUST ANSWER 1 


The Coming of Age of Mankind 

Religious people are very often liable to emphasize the 
weakness of human nature. In their own experience they 
have probably turned to a heartfelt religion when other 
supports have failed them. One remembers stories of ship¬ 
wrecked sailors, adrift on a raft in the ocean, beginning to 
use prayers they dimly remember from childhood because 
to pray is the only activity now possible. This is an extreme 
example. But which of us has not met the person who has 
‘got religion’ as a consolation for being unable to get success 
or get marriage? Which of us does not remember praying for 
something we were too weak to work for—either because we 
were too lazy (e.g. we had not worked for an examination, 
yet we prayed that we might pass it), or because the thing 
was beyond our power anyway (e.g. a pet animal was dying, 
yet childishly we prayed that it might be healthy again)? Not 
only in Shakespeare’s Tempest does the cry ‘To prayer!’ 
mean in fact ‘All’s lost!’ 

Because religious people have this helplessness as their 
deepest experience, they tend to interpret all other expe¬ 
rience in the light of it. Even when their neighbours are not 
adrift on the ocean but instead are living placid bourgeois 

1 The reader is asked to read the Preface which explains the 

nature of this Prologue. 
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lives in a suburb, religious people often suspect that these 
neighbours are in their hearts lonely, anguished and full of 
longing. Even when the modern world is full of cleverness 
and strength, religious people often believe that really it is 
doomed and despairing. For religion seems to be strong only 
when man is weak. Only, it would appear, at the borders of 
man’s knowledge and intellectual ability does religion take 
over, with a fresh supply of information drawn from its own 
mysterious source; and only in the depths of man’s anxiety 
does religion come with its promise of strength from Beyond. 
Thus it often seems to religious people that the purpose of 
life is to prove that man is not so clever, not so strong, as he 
thought he was—so that man can be forced by failure to 
turn to religion. 

But it does not follow that because some people experience 
a need of religion through their personal failures, therefore 
all mankind will learn the same lesson. Perhaps there will 
always be the weak ones who will grow strong only through 
religion. But what if the number of people in this category 
grows less and less, as the world with its astonishing technical 
developments progresses from strength to strength? What if 
the progress of the world crowds out the vaguer hopes and 
fears from more and more hearts and minds, persuading 
people to concentrate instead on what can be reduced to the 
practical terms of psychology, sociology, and the other 
developing sciences of man? 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, writing from his prison under Hitler, 
used the memorable phrase that mankind has ‘come of age’. 
He meant that the modern world as a whole experiences 
little or no need of the information, or the strength, which 
traditionally religion has claimed to supply; it is just not 
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interested in the question of God. Bonhoeffer was himself 
deeply religious. In his prison he continued to use the 
Lutheran prayers and hymns which he had loved since boy¬ 
hood. He was, in fact, a deeply sensitive and extremely gifted 
theologian and he opposed Hitler precisely because he was 
unwilling to compromise on the message of the Bible and 
the great tradition of the Church (he was martyred in 1945). 
But he saw that after Hitler would come a better society, and 
he asked himself whether a profound boredom with religion 
would not be a part of this new society, just as it was part 
of Hitler’s ‘New Order’. He asked himself, too, whether the 
German churches—even the most vigorous elements in 
them, the ‘Confessing Church’ which ‘confessed’ Christian 
obedience in defiance of Hitler—had any vital contribution 
to make to a ‘religionless’ society. Had even the greatest 
living theologians—Barth and Bultmann—anything to 
say? 

At first sight history may seem to have shown that 
Bonhoeffer’s fears were groundless. The churches are strong 
in post-war Germany. In the USA there is a boom in reli¬ 
gion. Even in Russia the Orthodox Church, some say, num¬ 
bers more faithful adherents than the Communist Party. But 
how far does this prosperity of religion prove that Bonhoeffer 
was wrong? Much of the post-war religious revival may be 
due to temporary circumstances in various countries. Per¬ 
haps the religious revival does not greatly affect people’s 
conduct; and perhaps the irreligious atmosphere of post-war 
Scandinavia or Britain, and the attempts of various Asian 
countries (specially China and India) to build a ‘secular 
state’, may be more accurate omens of the shape of things 
to come. If so, they confirm the truth of Bonhoeffer’s 
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prophecy that the religious will become a small minority in 
the truly modern world, as this world relaxes in peace and 
discovers its own strength. 

Ought we to be alarmed about the decline of religion? We 
must try to reply to the question as human beings, and not 
as people prejudiced in favour of particular habits and 
institutions. And in our answer we must be fair. We must 
remember that ‘secularism’ has been responsible not only for 
Hitler and Stalin but also for a great deal of what must be 
judged—even by the standards of religion itself—as good. 
The modern secular state, with its enormous resources, is 
much more successful than religious institutions ever have 
been at helping the weak (the old, the young, the sick, etc.). 
The secular attitude often excels religion in being more just 
and generous in its assessment of human thought and 
behaviour, and more practical and creative in its proposals 
for the betterment of human life. We learn more from secular 
knowledge than from religion about the way the world is 
made physically, the way in which society actually works, 
the real motives behind human psychology; and this know¬ 
ledge not only satisfies our intellectual curiosity—it also 
helps us to change the world for the better. If we see any 
place at all for religion in modern society, we must state our 
case with suitable modesty. There can be no return to the 
days when religion was invincible and covered everything. 
Now that mankind has come of age, there can be no going 
back to the Ages of Faith. 

Is Theology Nonsense? 

Faced by the challenge of secularism, religious people 
often fall back on a more emphatic repetition of their beliefs. 
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‘But God has spoken.’ ‘But Jesus Christ is risen.’ So they 
say, and they expect the irreligious to pay heed. But in the 
modern world the sound of their proclamation does not 
reach very far. 

To religious people certain facts seem plain. Thus Chris¬ 
tians think it certain that Jesus Christ is the Risen Lord, 
Moslems think it certain that Mohammed is the Prophet of 
Allah, Buddhists think it certain that the Buddha opened the 
Path of Enlightenment. But the modern secular world finds 
these ‘facts’ very dubious. Just as modern historical research 
makes it seem probable that the traditions about Mohammed 
and the Buddha are highly unsatisfactory as evidence (the 
divine ‘revelations’ to Mohammed recorded in the Koran 
contain many misunderstandings of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures and are all too human in the moral standards 
assumed, and the writings concerning the Buddha are of late 
date and have an obvious tendency to deify a man who was 
actually an atheist), so modern scholars’ criticism of the New 
Testament has persuaded very many people that the gospels 
are unreliable, and that the epistles, although of greater his¬ 
torical value, are full of fantasies. It is the common opinion 
today that all the scriptures of the world’s religions have 
a certain value as poetry or as the records of mystical expe¬ 
rience, but none of them is genuine history. This popular 
impression may well be mistaken on a number of points. In 
particular, Christians are entitled to protest that the most 
thorough scholarly criticism of the New Testament has left 
intact the existence of Jesus of Nazareth, the reality of his 
unique character, and the certainty that soon after his cruci¬ 
fixion considerable numbers believed that he had risen from 
the dead and was ‘Lord’. If, however, we consider the bibli- 
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cal documents honestly and thoroughly are we not bound to 
recognize, as indeed many Christian scholars have done, that 
these documents, while referring to historical realities, are 
not simply ‘scientific’ records of history of the sort on which 
we could base a proof of our faith? Unfortunately many 
ordinary Christians in the world today are still ‘fundamen¬ 
talist’ in their attitude to the Bible, whether they realize it or 
not; in practice many use the Bible as though all the words in 
it could be equated with the Word of God. 

One place where the modern mind finds traditional 
religion hard going is the miraculous element. Modem people 
are very slow to accept any ‘miracle’ as an utterly unique 
act of God and prefer to attribute a ‘miracle’ to mysterious 
powers existing within nature (especially the unknown power 
of applied psychology). This applies in particular to the 
Christian belief that Jesus miraculously rose from the dead; 
modern people are prepared to believe that Jesus had a 
character which continued to exert an influence after his 
death, but they react against the claim that he ‘rose’ physi¬ 
cally. Since this is the attitude of the modern world, it is of 
little use if Christians in their evangelism simply shout ‘He 
is risen indeed!’ 

But even if the historical records of the religious were 
more satisfactory, would the heroes of religion have a 
‘knock-down’ appeal today? Mohammed, with his love of 
war and women, seems very much a man with the limitations 
of his time. And to some modern people, Jesus himself seems 
an arrogant young man, drunk with a sense of his own 
importance and grossly unfair to his critics. Christians may 
rightly say that the parts of the Gospel portrait of Jesus 
which scandalize unbelievers are exactly those parts which 
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persuade believers that Jesus was either God or a madman— 
and which challenge them to the conclusion that he was, in 
fact, God. But Christians must not be too quick to assume 
that Jesus always attracts, or that knowledge of him always 
leads people to believe in him and in his heavenly Father. On 
the contrary, a number of modem sceptics have made a 
fairly close study of Jesus and it has confirmed them in their 
scepticism. 

The word ‘theology’ comes from the Greek meaning ‘talk 
about God’. Although it may begin with talk about a human 
form in which God reveals himself, e.g. Jesus Christ, it must 
end with an attempt to describe what is infinite and eternal. 
This is a big jump! And it is precisely the modern attitude 
that meaningful talk about what is beyond space and time 
is impossible. In academic philosophy (at least in some 
countries) there is a general flight from metaphysics (from 
Aristotle’s Greek meaning ‘after physics’), and this only 
reflects popular mistrust reacting against all language which 
is not rooted in the things we can touch, see and experience. 
Take one simple but vitally important example. Christian 
theology says that ‘God is loving’. Yet God allows cancer, 
famines, etc.—things no human father would allow if he 
could save his son from such suffering. In what sense, then, 
does Christian theology use this word ‘love’ when it speaks 
about God? Evidently in a special sense of its own. The 
same is true of such words as ‘sin’ and ‘salvation’. We say 
that a believer ‘dies with Christ’ and is ‘saved from sin’, 
‘unto eternal life’. This is, to say the very least, extravagant 
language to describe what seems to happen to the ordinary 
Christian. It is obvious that Christians go on sinning after 
their baptism and that their lives on earth last no longer 
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than those of non-Christians. The words are not only meta¬ 
phors but seem to be used in a special sense that is often 
contradictory to our actual experience. 

Modern people are thus likely to think that at this point, 
as at many others, theology is in fact talking nonsense, 
because it is trying to talk about things beyond the limit of 
human language. And it is not merely a matter of language. 
The modern attitude is that if a thing is true, it can be 
expressed logically. Thoughts which ‘cannot be put into 
words’ are likely to be simply muddled. 

Modern man is likely to grant that religious experience 
may be valuable for those who have it, as part of their 
intimately private lives. But let them keep it to themselves! 
Modern man himself does not usually admit that he has had 
this experience; and he is not sorry. It must be a queer, 
‘creepy’ experience. He is too busy with real life, he will tell 
you. Therefore he is not very sympathetic with the difficulties 
religious people have when they try to put their experience 
into words, and so into theology. 


The Arrogance of Christians 

Christians who admit the difficulties we have been thinking 
about often produce at this point what they believe is a 
trump card the Church. ‘Meet Christians,’ they say, ‘join 
the Church—and all will become plain to you.’ But to the 
modern world, the Church is not a trump card, winning the 
game for Christian belief. On the contrary, the actual Church 
is often a scandal. 

Christians should never forget how closely the Church has 
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been allied with worldly power in an effort to force people 
to accept Christian belief. The Church in its struggles with 
the Roman Empire was attractive—but only a few years 
separated the last Christian martyrdoms from the first 
examples of Christians putting each other to death for 
heresy, by arrangement with the Christian Emperor! There 
is something intensely repugnant to the modern mind in the 
spectacle of Christians excommunicating and murdering 
each other because of controversies concerning the nature of 
Jesus Christ, yet Christian theology still seems to be proud 
of these ‘Christological’ Councils, and students still have to 
study them carefully. In the Middle Ages, the Church pos¬ 
sessed almost complete power. It had the opportunity of 
showing what it could do. And what did it do? Many good 
things, no doubt; but also many terrible things, from which 
since the Renaissance modern man is glad to have escaped. 
When the unity of the Middle Ages split at the Reformation, 
both Catholics and Protestants continued to persecute when 
they had the chance (only when they were in the minority 
did they send up pathetic pleas for tolerance). The spirit of 
the Catholic Inquisition was imitated by Calvin’s Geneva, by 
the Church of England under the Tudors and Stuarts, and 
by the Founding Fathers in New England. It was only the 
Enlightenment, rejecting all religion, that made toleration a 
normal state of affairs in the West. Roman Catholicism often 
tries to use power against heretics (Spain, Latin America). 
Protestants may not persecute—but do they not attempt to 
use the power of money, to buy conversions? Missionaries 
have often been identified with imperialism. Protected by 
their alliance with foreign commerce and by privileges won 
by armed force (e.g. in China), they have often attempted to 
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use their wealth to dazzle the ‘natives’, whose own way of 
life they despised. 

Within the Church, there is much talk about ‘fellowship’. 
But has the Church in history proved its claim to have dis¬ 
covered the secret by which we can live together in peace 
and love? The modern world looks at the facts, and these 
show how dishonest much of the Christians’ talk is. It is not 
only a question of petty quarrels between individuals (scan¬ 
dalous as that may be). Whole churches are divided from 
each other. 

Look at the divisions of Christians! In Africa and India, 
many tribes and villages which had never heard of Jesus 
Christ had learned how to live together—and then the 
Christians came, with their many churches and many sects, 
and the tribe or village had lost its unity, for now some were 
Roman Catholics, some Methodists, some Pentecostalists, 
etc., etc. After this, how can the Church dare to preach 
‘peace’? 

Look at the dictatorship of the Christian clergy! In the 
eyes of the freedom-loving modern world, Protestant 
preachers are just as bad as Catholic priests. They do not 
trust the people. They get as much authority as possible into 
their own hands. They teach that those who disagree with 
them will go to hell. They try to prevent people asking ques¬ 
tions or hearing any other teachers. They are indifferent to 
the hopes of ordinary people, and often actively hostile 
towards their pleasures. After this, how can the Church dare 
to speak about ‘community’? 

Look, too, at the laziness of the Christian laity! Most 
Christians seem to regard their religion as something which 
will bring comfort to them on Sunday, or at a crisis in life 
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(baptisms, marriages, funerals, etc.). Their religion makes 
little difference to the way they live—or perhaps it does 
make this difference: it encourages them in their selfishness 
(they are always asking God for things for themselves) and 
their unreality (they are always singing sentimental hymns 
which have no relation at all to the real world). An organiza¬ 
tion such as the Communist Party, where every member 
regards himself as a militant worker for social justice and 
makes many sacrifices for the cause, often seems to be 
morally superior to the Christian Church. 

Christians often claim that they invented the things the 
modern world enjoys (hospitals, schools, etc.); and in fact 
the Church did much pioneering work. But we must remem¬ 
ber how few Christians in any generation have been actively 
concerned for the welfare of society, and how complacent 
the Church as a whole has been. Christians accepted slavery 
for centuries; in our time, it has been Europe, the continent 
most influenced by Christianity, that has involved mankind 
in two terrible world wars, and the atomic bomb was 
dropped by a ‘Christian’ America. Also, we must remember 
how many ‘heretics’ and open unbelievers were prominent in 
the struggles for social justice, e.g. in the nineteenth century. 
Christianity lies behind much that is good in our modern 
world—but it was not the only force at work. If Christianity 
was indispensable to modem progress, so too was the anti- 
religious ‘Enlightenment’. History shows little difference 
between most Christians and most others when it comes to 
real life. Christian propaganda is seldom honest enough to 
admit this. 

Christians often claim that they have been given the key 
which unlocks the mysteries surrounding man’s life. But we 
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must remember how many Christians are just as baffled as 
their neighbours, when they ask themselves real questions. 
Specially in our time, many Christians are full of doubts. 
They may keep their doubts secret, which leads to hypocrisy 
(e.g. preachers often claim to be sure of things they in fact 
doubt). Also, we must remember the consequences of our 
growing international understanding. Christianity is quite a 
small affair in the total history of religion. Hinduism and 
Buddhism are both more ancient. Have they no truth to 
contribute? Almost all Christians are shockingly ignorant of 
these Asian faiths. In Africa today, Islam is spreading more 
rapidly than Christianity, because Africans who compare it 
with Christianity think it more sensible and practical. Has 
Islam nothing to teach us? Perhaps a world religion is 
emerging which will be superior to Christianity, because 
more comprehensive? And perhaps this world religion in its 
turn will give way to secularism? Anyway, in the eyes of the 
modern world, Christian propaganda only makes itself silly 
when it claims to be the ‘final’ religion. 

In a novel by E. M. Forster, one of the characters ex¬ 
claims: ‘Poor little talkative Christianity!’ This sums up the 
modern attitude. Christians talk endlessly. The modern 
world suspects that they talk mostly in order to keep their 
courage up. 


1 


THE COMPULSORY CROSS 

A man called Simon, from Cyrene, the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, was passing by on his way in 
from the country, and they pressed him into service 
to carry his cross. Mark 15.21 


They Pressed Him 

The cross is the symbol of Christianity. But what is the 
cross? We may take first its moral significance: a difficult 
enough subject. Many sermons and hymns exhort Christians 
to ‘take up the cross’, yet the world is often embarrassed or 
openly critical. Is this not mainly because it suspects that the 
talk is insincere? The man in the street believes that most 
churchgoers have no intention of being crucified, or what¬ 
ever the modern equivalent may be* and that when they 
express a martyr-like acceptance of extreme suffering, they 
are hiding from the less dramatic problems which real life is 
putting before them. 

We have to take such criticism seriously. Religion is 
always liable to be polluted by hypocrisy, and a warning to 
that effect was, disconcertingly, the main substance of the 
comments on religion offered by Jesus. But no one ever 
thought Jesus a hypocrite, and it must be possible for us to 
retrace our steps, to see what is actually said in the gospels 
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about cross-bearing, so that we may at least know how we 
could be realistic if we wished. 

A turning-point came when Peter had acknowledged Jesus 
as the Messiah, but had also rebuked him for believing that 
he must suffer. Jesus ‘called the people to him, as well as 
his disciples, and said to them, “Anyone who wishes to be a 
follower of mine must leave self behind; he must take up his 
cross, and come with me” ’ (Mark 8.34). St Luke, when he 
reports this saying, adds a terrible little phrase to show how 
it is to be understood: 'day after day he must take up his 
cross, and come with me’ (Luke 9.23). The discipleship is 
not necessarily to be dramatic, but it is to be daily. It will not 
necessarily be very painful (‘the cross’ which was carried in 
Roman executions was only the transverse beam, and unless 
a prisoner had been too badly flogged the weight would not 
have been impossibly heavy); yet it is to be real, day by day. 
There is to be a conscious surrender to the Lord, which is 
presumably what St Paul had in mind when he wrote that he 
had been crucified with Christ (Galatians 2.20); but the test 
will come in behaviour under a thousand pinpricks, which 
St Paul pictured as his daily death (I Corinthians 15.31). 

How is this daily cross given to us? It is worth noticing 
the role of Simon of Cyrene. Although the summons to 
cross-bearing is a central theme in the New Testament, in 
all those pages it is only Simon who actually shares the 
burden of a Jesus flogged to the point of collapse. A man so 
obscure, a man who had to be pressed into service, might 
be overlooked; in fact, St John (19.17) asserts that Jesus 
went to Calvary carrying his own cross. But St Matthew and 
St Luke do record Simon’s moment, however briefly. St 
Mark adds that he was ‘the father of Alexander and Rufus’. 
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He implies that these sons of Simon would be known to the 
Christians (probably in Rome) who were the first readers of 
his gospel. Is he not thereby hinting that Simon had himself 
become a Christian? If so, then Simon had been impressed 
by that cross thrust on him, and had continued in its proces¬ 
sion after the first Good Friday. 

We have cause to remember Simon because he was 
pressed into cross-bearing by circumstances which he neither 
wanted nor expected. The cross which converts us is the 
cross which daily life forces on us. We do not imagine this 
cross as a thing of beauty, golden and jewelled, or as a thing 
of sentiment, historic and hallowed. Instead, we know it 
wherever we live, in poverty or abundance, in ignorance or 
in high civilization. Every child born of a woman knows 
unpleasantness; the child’s destiny turns on whether the self- 
pitying wail is to be lifelong. 

We cannot say in advance what any individual’s cross 
will be. How infinitely varied are our burdens, imposed by 
life! It may be in my body, in my temperament; in my family 
or the lack of it, in my country; the burden is already there. 
But all the burdens have this in common: I can receive mine 
as only a burden; or it can be for me my task —the utterly 
unromantic demand which is at the same time the offer to 
me of my strength and adulthood, my personal sacrament. 

This way of acceptance involves some suffering. We must 
admit frankly that religion too often has an unhealthy atti¬ 
tude here. Some religion wallows in suffering. The man who 
suffers knows that he is weak, and this kind of religion hopes 
that he may be made to cry mercy to the strength of God. 
Christianity itself—the morbid variety of Catholicism, the 
life-rejecting element in Puritanism—can become that kind 
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of denial of human dignity. Some religion (specially in the 
East) is so appalled by human suffering that it turns its back 
on it, seeking instead an eternal world of beauty and peace. 
Christianity itself can become such a way of retreat and 
escape. All that must be admitted. But we may go on to 
claim that the New Testament avoids both these errors. It is 
a painful book. It must be, because real life always includes 
this element of pain. The New Testament knows the diffi¬ 
culties of the sick and poor, it knows deep sorrow; it faces 
these facts, and adds to them the great burden of the suffering 
associated with Jesus. It is painful—but never morbid. It 
sets joy before the cross-bearer (Hebrews 12.2). It accepts 
all this burden only for the sake of the glory to be revealed 
through the suffering, the strength to be made perfect in the 
weakness (II Corinthians 12.9). That is what came when 
Simon took up the cross: it connected all the pain of his life 
with the total triumph. 

Simon was pressed into this service. Some suffering can 
be chosen for the sake of a good cause, perhaps for the cause 
of God. Jesus made that choice in Gethsemane. He could 
have escaped crucifixion, but instead, after ‘horror and dis¬ 
may’ (Mark 14.34), when ‘his sweat was like clots of blood 
falling to the ground’ (Luke 22.44), he accepted it. This was 
a choice. But there was no Gethsemane for Simon! ‘They 
pressed him’, giving him no option. This is more typical of 
how suffering comes to most of us. Indeed, it reveals the 
deeper meaning of Gethsemane itself, for Jesus was in truth 
caught in a destiny from which he could not escape without 
ceasing to be Jesus. 

The cup of suffering which we must drain for our ultimate 
health is almost always a cup given to us, not one chosen 
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by us. We are conscripts. Such is the human lot; no one can 
deny that. It may become the human victory. 

The Cross of the African 

That much we may say about our personal crosses. But 
there is a cross which comes through membership of a group, 
a city, a nation; and this cross looms large for many in our 
time. Thus Simon is also a man to remember because he 
came from Cyrene. He went to Calvary from a Roman city 
in Libya, on the edge of the Sahara. An African was there 
when they crucified the Lord. 

A modern poet has imagined it: 

Pair of strong shoulders there in the roadway — 

*Here you, black-face, time's getting late; 

Give us a hand with this awkward cross-beam . . / 

African fellow shoulders the weight. 1 

The Bible, for all its emphasis on the individual, from 
cover to cover teaches also that God speaks in promise and 
judgement to groups and peoples. Not individuals only but 
also cities and continents are summoned to Calvary. They 
are addressed by the words, ‘He must take up his cross and 
come with me’; and they are given their crosses, not by what 
they might have wished for, but by the iron hand of history. 
The cross handed to Simon the African is in a real sense the 
suffering of all the African millions, and only as they take it 
does it become for them a tree whose leaves heal nations 
(Revelation 22.2). 

One of the most pregnant incidents in the Acts of the 
Apostles comes when the Ethiopian, on his way home, is 

1 Margaret Cropper, ‘African Fellow’ in Church and Race in 

South Africa, ed. D. M. Paton (SCM Press, 1958), p. 120. 
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reading the prophetic words of Isaiah 53: ‘He was led like 
a sheep to be slaughtered.. . He has been humiliated and 
has no redress . . .’ And he asks Philip: ‘Now tell me, please, 
who it is that the prophet is speaking about here: himself or 
someone else?’ (Acts 8.34). Philip tells him that it is ‘some¬ 
one else’: Jesus. But he could have added that it is ‘someone 
else’: Africa. The continent represented by Simon of Cyrene 
and by the Ethiopian has been through uncountable years a 
continent of fear and disease, of witchcraft, tribal wars and 
the slave trade; and in modern times, while delivered from 
some of those historic scourges, many Africans have had the 
added burden of being treated by Europeans like children, 
or even animals, in their own country. Slaughtered and 
humiliated, Africans can remain in their homelands and yet 
carry the cross. 

How can a good God permit this agony of a continent? 
There is no real answer to that question which does not put 
first a fact which Simon of Cyrene perhaps glimpsed: that he 
who suffers most, he who walks beside the African, he who 
takes up the cross when the African need carry it no further, 
is he who made Africa. African artists have already inter¬ 
preted the suffering of Christ in their own idioms. As an 
African theology emerges, surely the suffering of God will 
be at its centre, as it is already a key thought in the Christian 
theology emerging in post-1945 Japan. 

Thou art the great God—he who is in heaven. 

Thou art the Hunter who hunts for souls. 

Thou art the great Mantle which covers us. 

Thou art he whose hands are with wounds, l 

1 From a prayer by a Xhosa Christian in South Africa, quoted by 
George Appleton, In His Name (Edinburgh House Press, 1956), 
p. 137. 
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The African story is embodied in the cross-bearing Simon, 
yes; but Africa also knows what it is to be ‘the father of 
Alexander and Rufus’, to be a man with a burden and yet 
with a legacy. It is estimated that at least 45 million Africans 
were shipped as slaves to America. There they gave to the 
world, as voices for their patience and courage, the negro 
spiritual and jazz. Most of the popular music of the modern 
West is one long echo of Africa’s resurrection across the 
Atlantic. In our century, the victory is being completed by 
Africa’s children now in the Americas; and Africa’s own 
political liberation, rightly seen as essential to further eco¬ 
nomic and cultural advance, is substantially an affair of the 
1960s. Both conflict and ferocious work remain ahead, but 
already we can see Africa growing through its pain to 
dignity; and an essential part of its dignity is its patience, 
learned through unimaginable ordeals. African Simon—the 
father of Alexander and Rufus! 

Will Christianity be an effective interpreter of Africa’s 
travail? Africa south of the Sahara was introduced to Chris¬ 
tianity by the same forces which brought exploitation and 
degradation (as well as better economic and political gifts). 
The tendency to identify Christianity with colonialism has 
been inevitable. Probably Africa’s future religion cannot be 
one moulded by European missionaries, and the rival 
denominations exported from Europe will need to be re¬ 
placed by an African Christianity. Probably Europe will 
have to be content to be stigmatized in the sphere of religion 
as it is already in the spheres of politics and economics, for 
the question of the proportions of good and evil in Europe’s 
complex impact on Africa can never be answered with final 
justice. Yet Christianity is not a white man’s religion. African 
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Christians have themselves borne all the witness we could 
need to the enduring value of the Gospel when the sins of its 
European carriers are forgotten. Let the martyrs of Uganda 
in Queen Victoria’s time speak! Let the martyrs under Mau 
Mau in our own time speak! Christians of Africa are called 
to follow Simon of Cyrene. He must have rejected the 
Roman soldiers with hatred and contempt; nevertheless, he, 
‘the father of Alexander and Rufus’, may have come to 
accept the cross as meant for him, quite apart from anything 
said or done by Romans. 

A free Africa must have some religion, for the African is 
a naturally religious man. What will it be? Beyond doubt 
Africa will keep or recover many elements in its own pagan 
past, and many of these could be welcomed and used by 
Christians: the merging of the religious and the everyday, 
the unity of the family and the clan on a religious basis, the 
communion with the dead, the sense that nature lives and 
speaks. But Africa’s past cannot provide a faith for the 
future. Africa may turn as a continent to Islam, as already 
millions of its sons and daughters have done. But Islam is an 
austere creed, an obedience to a remote God, and many who 
love Africa prophesy that it will suit neither the sunshine nor 
the shadow which together make up the continent—that it 
will satisfy neither Africa’s turbulent good cheer nor its 
insights into the surrounding mysteries. Where Christianity 
has taken root in Africa, it has become a faith which appeals 
very intensely. Need we wonder? The creed of the cross 
links God and man in an act which is the heart of the 
deepest human fellowship imaginable. And the creed of the 
cross is a belief that suffering matters—that a man must 
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suffer and that God must suffer, to enter the fullest glory. Is 
this not a faith for a suffering continent? 1 

The Cross of the Jew 

It was Jesus himself who told us to connect his own 
suffering with the life of society. Simon of Cyrene would 
have heard the rebuke which Jesus administered to those 
who could see here nothing but an occasion for lament over 
an individual’s fate. ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep 
for me; no, weep for yourselves and your children . . . For if 
these things are done when the wood is green, what will 
happen when it is dry?’ (Luke 23.28, 31). 

The context is political. The Palestine which Jesus walked 
was a country seething wth revolution. Although himself a 
man of peace, Jesus had at least one rebellious zealot (Simon) 
in his intimate circle; he may also have picked others from 
that background. He knew the attractiveness of revolution— 
and he knew its price. Crucifixion was the inevitable fate for 
prominent subjects of Rome who would not say unhesi¬ 
tatingly ‘We have no king but Caesar’ (John 19.15). Fore¬ 
seeing the horrors which did occur some forty years later, 
Jesus was now asking the women: ‘What will happen if there 
is a real rebellion—and if the nation takes part?’ 

The meaning is in part political, condemning resistance 
against hopeless odds. We British do not welcome this 
lesson. To be personal for a moment: I remember receiving 
a protest because on the Good Friday after the Russian 
suppression of the Flungarian revolt I included in my preach- 

1 Although normally I shall avoid footnotes, I should like to 
recommend at this stage Dr Cecil Northcott’s Christianity in 
Africa, and Mr John Taylor’s book on African religions, The 
Pritual Vision (both SCM Press, 1963). 
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ing a remark that anti-Russians in Eastern Europe, like 
anti-Romans of old, are foolish to provoke a machine which 
will crush them. The point about Hungary was, no doubt, 
controversial. It must always be a difficult business—one in 
which it is very easy to be mistaken—to apply New Testa¬ 
ment insights to any particular problem in modern politics. 
The situations of the people to be considered today may be 
very different from the position in Palestine as known by 
Jesus when he taught. Yet the point about the Hungarian 
tragedy is worth making, for people to think about as they 
will; and the fact that such a point is likely to anger some 
good people should not deter us, any more than Jesus was 
deterred when on the first Good Friday he offended the 
women who previously had been sympathizing with him. 

Jesus was warning against a hopeless rebellion. He was 
not necessarily warning everyone against all forcible resist¬ 
ance to tyranny. In fact, many good Christians have resisted 
tyrants. In Hitler’s Europe many of the most spiritually 
minded thought it necessary to assist the use of force against 
Nazi oppression. They stood in a great tradition. Indeed, 
without the heritage of this tradition of the right to resist, it 
is doubtful whether Europe or the English-speaking world 
would be recognizable today. Tragically enough, there may 
still be situations in our world where the way of force, and 
only the way of force, would make real progress possible for 
the underprivileged. Such situations can never be easy for 
the Christian conscience, but if in the end we feel obliged to 
support ‘direct action’, and so compelled to line up with 
Simon the Zealot rather than with Simon of Cyrene, we can 
take as consolation the strange words of Jesus: ‘Whoever 
has a purse had better take it with him, and his pack too; 
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and if he has no sword, let him sell his cloak to buy one. 
For Scripture says, “And he was counted among the out¬ 
laws” ’ (Luke 22.36-7). Such words, which have puzzled 
many of us, were probably not meant by Jesus to be taken 
literally; on his lips they sound like irony. But they stand in 
the gospel record as a reminder that the first Christians, 
themselves law-abiding, could envisage Jesus as speaking 
with approval (even if with ironic approval) about armed 
resistance to tyranny in extreme circumstances. The Lord 
could be classified among the terrorists, however unjustly. 

Usually the Christian will seek progress by non-violent 
means. Non-violence may be a subtle use of force to attain 
political objectives. It succeeded in Gandhi’s India, for 
example, because there the British were incapable (physi¬ 
cally or morally) of crushing the resistance which it ex¬ 
pressed. But not everyone who has admired Gandhi’s 
example has considered what ought to be done in situations 
where the oppressors would be less squeamish—where even 
non-violent demonstrations would provoke the authorities 
into savage reprisals. 

Jesus had to face this question, for he knew that the 
Roman army was not queasy when dealing with anti-colonial 
movements, even non-violent ones. It comes as a shock to 
us to realize that, things being what they were, he advocated 
a glad collaboration with the colonial power. If a Roman 
soldier forced a Jew to carry some burden for a mile (as the 
Romans were now forcing Simon of Cyrene), the Jew was 
to accompany the Roman as his friend for two miles 
(Matthew 5.41). In ‘what is due to Caesar’, the Emperor 
was to be obeyed (Mark 12.17). Non-violent disobedience 
was necessary only when Caesar’s representative asked 
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something clearly contrary to God’s known will, as Pilate 
did when he asked for assurances from Jesus which Jesus 
could not give without putting a stop to all his work. In that 
crisis, Jesus would not speak the soft words Pilate wanted; 
indeed, he knew that now no words would help at all, for 
nothing remained but the acceptance of disaster. But until 
that crisis, Jesus lived under Pontius Pilate. 

Is it not good news for some Christians today that there 
should be this element in the gospels? If I were a Christian 
living in a Communist country, probably the strain would 
be so great that I should try to flee to the West, as millions 
have done from East Germany or mainland China. Well, 
that might be all right for me—but what of the millions 
who cannot make the trip to West Berlin or Hong Kong and 
‘freedom’? What has Christianity to say to them? If they 
cannot migrate, are they to be encouraged to attempt an 
‘inner flight’—staying in the country, but becoming thor¬ 
oughly disloyal to it, constantly criticizing its rulers and 
counting the days till liberation? That cannot be a healthy 
attitude for men and women to take for their lifetimes (and— 
monstrous as the prospect is to us in the West—Communist 
rule seems to be settled where it is for the lifetimes of the 
people in our world). 1 If I were a Christian staying behind 
in a Communist country, and trying to be patriotic so far as 
conscience allowed, I should be glad that to know that our 
Lord himself was no hero of the Resistance. For as long as 
he could Jesus avoided trouble with the Romans, and when 
trouble came he did not himself use purse or sword. 

1 For an eloquent plea by a pastor in a Marxist society, see 
Johannes Hamel, A Christian in East Germany (SCM Press, 
1960; USA: Association Press). 
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The real alternative to violence is put before us in the 
history of the Jews. We may guess that Simon of Cyrene was 
a Jew, one of the many thousands then dispersed around the 
Mediterranean, or at least that he was a convert to the 
Jewish religion, or deeply interested in it. The explanation 
in the gospels, that he was ‘passing by on his way in from 
the country’, does not tell us precisely why he was there: he 
may have made his home in Jerusalem, with his work lying 
in the fields around, or he may have been making a short 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, at Passover time, as was the custom 
among Jews of the Dispersion (for example, Paul in the Acts 
of the Apostles). At any rate, it seems not merely fanciful to 
think about the destiny of the Jewish people, as well as about 
Africa, when we contemplate the cross-bearer. For the Jew, 
like the African, speaks to us of patience. 

In Simon’s hearing, Jesus asked the Jewish women to 
consider what would happen when the wood was dry. It has 
been bone dry for many Jews for many centuries now. 
Indeed, the appalling truth is that it has been dry for Jews 
because of persecutions mounted in the very name of Jesus. 
The wood has been dry during our own age of horrors, 
which has witnessed the murder of six million European 
Jews under unspeakable conditions. 

How have the Jews reacted? Sometimes by the ghetto 
mentality, by what is expressed religiously as rabbinic legal¬ 
ism and politically as Israeli nationalism. According to the 
gospels, that was the dominant reaction in the Palestine 
which Jesus knew. There is, however, another way—one 
which has been taken whenever Jews have been more con¬ 
scious of their mission than of their grievances, whenever 
they have accepted their exclusion from much of normal life 
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as an opportunity for abnormal achievements. The kindly 
wisdom and tolerance of the best of the rabbis, the music 
and art, the business acumen (when this has enriched the 
community, as it often has), the intellectual achievements by 
which Jews have shaped this age of Marx and Freud and 
Einstein—these have been aspects of the fulfilment of the 
peaceful mission to all nations foreseen in an hour of 
national defeat by the Jewish prophet whom Philip quoted 
to the Ethiopian. We may applaud the courage which has 
created the modern state of Israel, but our admiration must 
be far deeper for those Jews who have created not a state 
but a world—our modern world. This we must recognize as 
part of the fulfilment of the promise in Isaiah 53.12: 

Therefore I will divide him a portion with the great, 

And he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 

Because he poured out his soul to death, 

And was numbered with the transgressors. 

Often the Jews have served the world simply by suffering 
—by taking on themselves the consequences of the blindness 
of their contemporaries. Their uniqueness has been the 
magnet attracting all kinds of abuse and brutality from the 
stupid and the wicked. So they have carried the sins of the 
world. Our generation has seen it, more plainly than any 
previous generation. Who put the Jews into the gas cham¬ 
bers? Executioners? Yes. Eichmann? Yes. Hitler? Yes. But 
also Europe! The Nazi evil resulted from the Europe’s evil, 
and in particular the Nazi obsession with antisemitism was 
only the boil of a poison which infected the bloodstream of 
much of Europe at that time. Here, too, Isaiah 53 is fulfilled: 
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He was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities . 

Our admiration and shame must not blind us to where the 
Jews have been found wanting. The Jews, proud of being 
God’s people, did not receive the explosively compassionate 
and creative Jesus as their Messiah. The Jews, forced into 
an unhealthily restricted existence, developed the unlovely 
characteristics on which that far greater evil, antisemitism, 
has fed. Of course, any people would have rejected Jesus, 
and any people would have been embittered by experiences 
such as the Jews have undergone, so that we must listen to 
the greatest of the Jewish rabbis, and not throw stones at 
this one people; but the Jewish defects are there, and we are 
not called upon to be sentimental. The truth is that any 
people bearing a cross must expect to be twisted and hurt 
inwardly. A price must be paid for obedience to such a 
harsh vocation, and, human nature being what it is, the price 
is often paid in bitterness and narrowness of spirit. 

Yet the Jew’s behaviour under his cross over the centuries 
is endlessly impressive, and we impoverish ourselves if we 
do not make ourselves familiar with it. How much the Jew 
has to teach the Gentile about dignified acceptance, about 
triumphant patience! Although the tragic division between 
our religions makes theological conversation between Chris¬ 
tians and Jews almost impossible, yet at least we can all see 
this one truth: that the Lord God who reigns over history 
has not been frustrated in using his ancient people. They 
have gone on working; they have gone on suffering; the 
extent to which they have been maimed spiritually is 
amazingly small; and the world is indebted to them for a 
contribution of unparalleled prodigality. We Christians would 
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do well to go to them, to ask them their secret. We need to 
know how it is that this people on whom history’s blows 
have fallen can pray, as they did in the time of the earthly 
life of Jesus and as they do still: 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our 
fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob, 
the great, mighty and revered God, the most high God, who 
bestowest loving kindnesses, and art Master of all things; 
who rememberest the pious deeds of the patriarchs, and in 
love will bring a redeemer to their children’s children for 
thy Name’s sake. O King, Helper, Saviour and Shield, 
blessed art thou, O Lord, the shield of Abraham! 1 

We do well to remember this triumphant patience as we 
watch Simon shouldering the cross of Jesus. Simon was 
probably a Jew. Jesus was certainly King of the Jews, ful¬ 
filling his people’s destiny as understood by the most 
profound of all their prophets (Isaiah 53.3, 6, 12): 

He was despised and rejected by men; 

a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief . . . 

And the Lord has laid on him 
the iniquity of us all ... 

Yet he bore the sin of many, 

and made intercession for the transgressors. 


1 The first of the Eighteen Benedictions. 
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OUR CORRUPTION AND HIS DESIGN 

When they reached the place called The Skull, they 
crucified him there. Jesus said, ‘Father, forgive them; 
for they do not know what they are doing’. 

Luke 23.33-4 


The Gods That Failed 

The cross is the Christian symbol not only because it marked 
the end of the public life of Jesus of Nazareth, but also 
because it stands for truths of continuing experience. We 
have been thinking about the significance of inevitable suf¬ 
fering, whether this comes from the brute circumstances of 
our lives or from the cruelty or prejudice of our fellow-men; 
and we have been considering the commentary on this aspect 
of human experience which is supplied by the gospels as 
they tell us about Calvary. But the gospels’ account of the 
cross also speaks of an evil which perhaps we expected less: 
the evil of the corruption of our very ideals. 

St John tells us that ‘Pilate wrote an inscription to be 
fastened on the cross; it read, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews”. The inscription was in Hebrew, Latin and Greek’ 
(19.19, 20). These are three of the great languages of civili¬ 
zation. Hebrew is the language of the noblest religion the 
world had known; not a religion of magic and crops, fertility 
and victory, thunder and ecstasy, but one of justice and 
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mercy, with Job’s piercing realism and the Psalmists’ trust. 
Latin is the language of law; a law pondered and uncorrupt, 
the crown of the immense majesty of the Roman peace, the 
reflection of a self-discipline, a piety and gravity, a willing¬ 
ness for toil and pain, a manly efficiency, which administered 
all the world within reach. Greek is the language of the 
philosophers and first scientists, of the tragic poets and the 
citizens who watched their plays in the open air of Athens. 

These, indeed, were the very languages in which men 
were to glorify Christ. The Old Testament was to be searched 
for fine prophecies about him. Latin was to give a backbone 
and muscles to his Catholic Church. Greek was to express 
the Christian Fathers’ high doctrines about his substance and 
work. Here is respectability indeed for the Christian! Yet in 
the supreme crisis, Hebrew, Latin and Greek were the 
languages in which Pilate sneered at the Jesus whom he had 
condemned. When we read that ‘they’ crucified him at the 
place called The Skull, we must know that ‘they’ repre¬ 
sented our most powerful ideals: religion and morality, law 
and philosophy, science and the service of beauty. 

We must have the honesty to ask ourselves what it is in 
human society that causes its most respected elements to be 
found at the wrong end of the hammer and nails in the 
crucifixion. What has corrupted the Sanhedrin, that it turns 
Jesus over to Pilate? What has gone wrong with Pilate, the 
representative of justice? Why is all this foolishness to the 
indifferent Greeks? And as often as we ask ourselves such 
questions, we must try to receive more of the meaning of 
the devastating, but eventually healing, comment which 
Jesus himself supplies: ‘They do not know what they are 
doing’. 
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Religion does not know. Religion relies so heavily on its 
codes and institutions. The Bible says it; the Church teaches 
it; our denomination upholds it; in our parish it is our cus¬ 
tom . . . There are endless ramifications of religion’s belief in 
authority and custom; and there are endless good reasons 
why sinful, erring men and women need guidance of this 
kind. But religion very often cares less for truth than it does 
for tradition. If its tradition is ancient, it may not matter to it 
whether its tradition is valid. The truth of a fact, or the truth 
of a situation, may easily be overlooked by minds blinkered 
by dogmatism or moralism. Critics would say that Chris¬ 
tianity suffers from precisely that blindness today. 

A truth which can be ignored as easily as any other is the 
truth that religion’s prayer is answered. God does act; but 
how startled we are! Often he acts unexpectedly, outside the 
conventional limits of the religious tradition. He moves his 
‘left hand’, as the Germans say: not the hand which the 
churches are watching. All the prophecies in religion cannot 
map God’s course out in advance; and therefore religion 
refuses to acknowledge that God has acted at all. ‘He entered 
his own realm, and his own would not receive him’ (John 
1.11): this bitter summary comments on religion’s part in the 
continuing Calvary. 

Morality does not know. It advises us as to how we may 
behave most prudently; and the law is behind it, to enforce 
its advice when that advice clearly agrees with the most 
obvious interests of society. That is fine. We all need to be 
scolded and confronted with the policeman. But how can a 
code of morality penetrate to the springs of human motiva¬ 
tion, to the secrets of the heart? Above all, what can morality 
know about what is our scarely expressed longing—the 
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dream that the eternal God may come to our petty and 
sordid muddle? How can any moral philosophy thus inter¬ 
pret what seems so hypocritical in us—our desire for fairness 
and honesty, our admiration of kindness? 

Ethics may hint at religious aspirations; great philosophers 
have argued that this is the ultimate teaching of our con¬ 
sciences. But religion is beyond the moral law, for religion 
must be based on a faith that God comes and acts, and, 
since we are what we are, God must act despite our moral 
unworthiness. God knows what we are; to him, our very 
righteousness is sinful. Yet God comes in compassion, giving 
his sunshine to just and unjust alike. Both his condemnation 
and his compassion make nonsense of the fine distinctions 
beloved by the experts in morality. Pharisee and publican, 
bishop and swindler, are alike, criminals under that gaze. 
That is why God, when he acts, so often shocks the good; 
and the good, when shocked, tend to punish. 

Wisdom does not know . For all the achievements of 
man’s mind, no one yet has succeeded in proving the 
existence of God. How much less can we demonstrate 
intellectually the characteristics of this mysterious God! 
Many of the cleverest people never get to understanding God 
at all. Fearful of the trouble which religious experience is 
liable to cause, they rest in cosier forms of experience, in 
areas of knowledge more easy to map. The demand for 
religious rebirth seems an affront to their maturity. ‘How is 
it possible for a man to be born when he is old?’ asks 
Nicodemus in every age (John 3.4). Impatient of what is 
beyond their reason, they become indifferent to the religious 
question itself. 

It is not only a question of scientific methods being in- 
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adequate here. Certainly a technological society does fail to 
feed men with the poetry of life—but perhaps we have heard 
enough for the time being from religious circles protesting 
about the limits of scientific knowledge, for by no means all 
good artists are saints; to paint one’s mistress, or for that 
matter one’s aunt, as the Madonna, and to paint her well, 
does not necessarily mean that one can understand or accept 
the Christian message. Even people keenly interested in the 
philosophy of religion are often scandalized by the actual 
claims of particular religions, and most specially by the 
Christian claim that the Eternal dwelt and acted in a crying 
baby, a crucified carpenter. The real scandal for men reli¬ 
giously ‘wise’ is that the answer to their quest must be given , 
and cannot be grasped by more advanced techniques of 
spiritual meditation. St Paul put his finger on their trouble: 
‘Greeks look for wisdom; but we proclaim Christ—yes, 
Christ nailed to the cross’ (I Corinthians 1.22). 

The Failure of Our Century's Pundits 

The point about this kind of defect in human respecta¬ 
bility is that it is the point of the nail driven into the hands 
and feet of God. What happens at Calvary, the place called 
The Skull, is the drama which embodies a menace which 
otherwise might be recognized only in theory; and the 
Christian faith implies that the Creator of the universe was 
willing to suffer everything in order that the nails which 
harpooned and bloodily smashed the human life in which he 
was expressing himself might also pin down our v/andering 
thoughts, and stab our consciences awake. 

The drama is staged for our benefit. For who can doubt 
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that if Jesus were in the flesh in today’s world, he would be 
in conflict with our religion, our morality, our wisdom, with 
the Archbishop Caiaphas, the Sir Pontius Pilate, the pro¬ 
fessors of today? If the torture and publicity of a criminal’s 
death in the Roman empire cannot be imagined as happening 
today (that is a big ‘if’), must we not think it inevitable that 
Jesus would be subjected to what would be for his mission 
a crueller fate? Today would he not be regarded as mentally 
ill, and either locked away with polite regret, or else forcibly 
cured of his delusions? Or perhaps he would be ignored, as 
Studdert Kennedy suggested: 

When Jesus came to Birmingham, they simply passed 

Him by, 

They never hurt a hair of Him, they only let him die. 1 

Through the Jews, the Romans and the Greeks, human 
nature did that once, but the message of the drama was not 
learned. We should do it again. Indeed, we do it again. This 
time, the hands and feet are not those of the Eternal, for the 
divine sacrifice was made once for all, and cannot be 
repeated. But they are those of human beings made in the 
image of God, and therefore the nails still go into the heart 
of the divine love. The words of Blaise Pascal haunt many 
modern Christians: ‘Jesus will be in agony until the end of 
the world’. And our own generation, which witnesses day by 
day the unrolling of a tragedy greater than the short story 
of our personal sins, is in a strong position to appreciate how 
Jesus can be in agony through the corruption of a whole 
society. 

The 1960s are what they are because of 150 years in 
which one revolution after another has been at the centre of 

1 From ‘Indifference’ in his Collected Poems. 
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the world drama. Each of these movements hungered and 
thirsted for social righteousness, and has won great victories. 
And for the sake of its ideals, each has thought it necessary 
to use force against the enemies of the people. ‘Force’ has 
involved death for political opponents; the secret police, 
torture, forced labour and exile; riding roughshod over the 
liberties of millions among those who were being ‘defended 
against their enemies’. It was not merely the sacrifice of 
minor eggs to make a major political omelette. It was the 
breaking of bodies and hearts whose service gives politics 
meaning. 

Within the last few years we have heard from Russia the 
profoundly religious voice of Boris Pasternak, reporting on 
the modern re-enactment of Calvary. In Doctor Zhivago , 
one character reminds another how the suffering brought 
by Hitler’s invasion of Russia was better than the ordeal of 
Stalinism: 

And when the war broke out, its real horrors, its real 
dangers, its menace of real death, were a blessing compared 
with the inhuman power of the lies, a relief because it broke 
the spell of the dead letter. It was not only felt by men in 
your position, in concentration camps, but by everyone 
without exception, at home and at the front, and they all 
took a deep breath and flung themselves into the furnace of 
this deadly, liberating struggle with real joy, real rapture. 1 

The spirit of the cross forbids us to condemn—or to take 
vengeance upon—all Russia or all Communism. Good and 
evil are mixed throughout the human race. ‘Father, forgive!’ 
But Calvary under Caesar, and Calvary under Stalin, both 
point to the price of tyranny: the great suffering of the 
innocent individual. 

1 Doctor Zhivago (Collins, 1958), p. 453. 
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Of course, it is easy for the free world to criticise the 
totalitarian states and their denial of human rights. We have 
not sold ourselves to the creed of revolution. Our more 
gradual evolution has attempted to seek social justice and 
yet be concerned for the wayward individual, and we enjoy 
the priceless blessing of freedom to criticize our own systems 
and leaders. But we know that Communist propaganda in 
its attacks on the West contains some home truths together 
with many lies. The social systems of the West are marred 
by a lack of real care for the underdogs. Our politically 
liberal tradition has in many places so far failed to achieve 
what might be termed social liberalism: the provision for the 
individual, however handicapped, of all that is essential to 
the development of his own potentialities in a full life. What 
matters even more is that there are signs of a growing 
indifference to this situation among the privileged. Here, too, 
is the corruption of an ideal. Our ideal of social justice with 
freedom has been corrupted by our lazy belief that the first 
steps which we have taken in that direction are enough. 

We must not think that our affluence has lifted the burdens 
from all major groups. It would be truer to say that millions 
still live perilously near disaster: coloured folk, the sick 
(specially those sick chronically or mentally), widows, 
deserted wives and unmarried mothers, those who are old 
and alone. There are still bitter simplicities in life on this 
borderline. The more privileged still need to hear the voice 
which before it said They do not know what they are doing’ 
had spoken the equally simple but fiercer words: ‘When I 
was hungry you gave me nothing to eat. . .; when I was a 
stranger you gave me no home . . .; when I was ill and in 
prison you did not come to my help’ (Matthew 25.42-3). 
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Here is the Christ who comes to us as the tattered old man 
illuminated in the street by the neon signs over the luxury 
shops. 

There is a neon sign in Hiroshima. With a vulgarity which 
we are told is typical of the rebuilt city, it marks a mass 
grave of victims of 6 August 1945. It marks also the burial 
of the West’s claim to corporate righteousness—for the 
bomb on Hiroshima, followed by the dropping of another 
on Nagasaki before Japan had had time to assess the conse¬ 
quences, has been regarded by many millions since, in Asia 
but not only there, as the moment when it became clear that 
the West had been corrupted mortally. 

Perhaps history will not attach such importance to those 
two atomic bombs. In destructive power they have been 
dwarfed by the hydrogen bombs, and in moral offensiveness 
other conduct by the West (the Anglo-American obliteration 
bombing of Germany, or French terrorism in Algeria) might 
be reckoned to rival them. But the destruction of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki will always be remembered as the opening of 
the era of atomic energy. It has a symbolic importance even 
greater than the significance of the casualties involved. 
Atomic energy still gives us hope as one of God’s best gifts, 
but meanwhile, ever since 1945, the terror of its military use 
has been our nightmare. Indeed, it has been a nightmare so 
powerful as to be a means of keeping such peace as the 
world has known. Where there has been luxury in the post¬ 
war world, as in the affluent West, it has been luxury 
sheltering behind this wall of horror. We need to remember 
that as we talk about our ‘coming of age’. No wonder that 
our consciences return time and again to Hiroshima! 

In the light of the cross which we are considering, we can 
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see certain things about 6 August 1945. It was a crime 
against humanity, and thus a crime against God. The 
government of the United States committed that crime as 
surely as did Pilate, and the government of the United King¬ 
dom condoned it as surely as did Herod. As on Calvary, so 
at Hiroshima, those responsible were the respectable: scien¬ 
tists from Heidelberg or Cambridge or Chicago in the heroic 
age of physics, bemedalled military men, the elected rulers 
of great democracies. And the public’s reaction? Probably 
many wondered whether their leaders’ judgment had been 
wrong, but few were quick to express a loathing in public. 
The sailors on board the Presidential yacht, who were the 
first American citizens to hear, cheered. We need to see the 
atomic bomb as the sin that it was. 

And we need to see the background to this sin. For why 
did the Americans drop the bomb? The arrogance of Chris¬ 
tendom was a factor, no doubt unconsciously. We are told 
that a chaplain said a ‘brief but striking’ prayer before the 
plane took off for Hiroshima. Behind that man of God we 
can see many centuries in which many millions believed that 
the world was made for Christian whites. So did Caiaphas 
believe that a crucifixion could be justified. The allied 
governments were also moved by fear. For example, in the 
early stages one fear was that Germany would develop 
nuclear weapons. In the later stages another fear was that 
Russia would steal from the United States the lion’s share 
of the defeat of Japan. Prudent statesmen will always weigh 
such considerations. History, however, usually reckons their 
fears inadequate excuses for the crimes to which they have 
led, and sees them all summed up in the figure of the nervous 
Pilate. And a third decisive factor was the ignorance of the 
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learned. The atomic scientists were dedicated to the progress 
of science. Only a few saw in time the political and moral 
implications of their technical advances in their two billion 
dollar project. Their protests against Hiroshima were too 
little, too late. That, too, was the old story. It was no business 
of the Greeks what happened at the place called The Skull. 

Those who dropped the bomb were trapped, as the 
enemies of Jesus on the first Good Friday were trapped, in a 
situation already evil. The Atlantic allies were caught in a 
chain of reactions originating in the decision that the sur¬ 
render of Germany and Japan must be unconditional. There 
were influential figures in the political and military leadership 
of Germany and Japan wanting to negotiate an end to the 
war. These moderates were anxious that Nazism and milita¬ 
rism should be ended, and in fact they held out feelers 
towards a negotiated peace, but they stood no chance of 
leading their nations into peace unless some hope were 
offered for their nations’ future. Their efforts were hopeless. 
Germany and Japan fought on. The enraged allies punished 
their enemies’ obstinacy with blows exceeding in savagery 
all that had gone before. The obliteration bombing of 
German cities, and the fire raids on the wooden tenements 
of Japanese cities, were as frightful as the atomic bomb in 
their indiscriminate fury and in the casualties which they 
caused. When Japan still resisted, the orders to destroy 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki seemed decisions no different in 
kind from the previous decisions made necessary by the 
insistence on unconditional surrender. 

Hiroshima was a tragedy in this sense also, a supremely 
important sense: those who authorized the use of the atomic 
bomb on a city without warning were not specially wicked 
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or foolish. They had their good reasons, their fears more 
substantial than those which we have considered. They 
sought to end a bloody war, and they were afraid that with¬ 
out an enormous shock the Japanese would fight on sense¬ 
lessly. Their imaginations bore the burden of the many 
thousands of lives which would have been claimed by the 
conquest of Japan, and of Japanese occupied territory, by 
normal means. They thought of the allied prisoners in 
Japanese hands, open to reprisals should the allies strike 
half-heartedly. So far as their memoirs reveal, they scarcely 
hesitated. To destroy Hiroshima seemed clearly the lesser of 
two evils. So far as we know, they have not regretted their 
decision. And many of us would have made the same 
decision, had we been burdened with their responsibilities. 
When Claude Etherly, the pilot who gave the signal for 
the dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima, later showed his 
distress by crazy behaviour in peace-time America, he was 
locked up as insane. By the standards of our society, the 
repenting Etherly is insane. 

These statesmen and strategists who condemned Hiro¬ 
shima to death were no more foolish, no more knavish, than 
the rest of us. It is no business of ours to pretend to a moral 
superiority. Yet something went wrong—morally wrong. 
Mr Robert Jungk, in his book Brighter than a Thousand 
Suns , may be incorrect or unfair in some details, but he 
appears to be providing a just verdict, the verdict of history, 
when he writes: ‘Thus the sum of a thousand individual acts 
of an intensely conscientious character led eventually to an 
act of collective abandonment of conscience, horrifying in 
its magnitude’. The words come at the end of a chapter 
entitled ‘For They Know Not What They Do’. 
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That is not only a verdict on the atomic bomb. It is a 
judgment on our whole society, the society that produced 
the bomb. 


Does God Fail? 

Does God know what he is doing? As one meditates on 
such defects in human ideals, and their consequences on 
Calvary as it happened and as it has been repeated in each 
generation, one knows that it is hard to believe in a God 
who allows all this tragedy. It is the problem of evil, as old 
as recorded thought. It becomes fresh for each generation, 
like a wound which cannot heal. The later Victorians, who 
had to live with their recognition of the struggle and the pain 
essential to the survival of the fittest in the evolutionary 
process, asked whether the purpose behind nature, ‘red in 
tooth and claw’, was incompetent or sadistic. We of the 
twentieth century have had our awareness of the struggles 
in nature dulled by our impotent fascination with the bestial 
struggles between men and nations. And the generations 
express their reactions differently. A generation with a strong 
religious sense asks: Why does God not end the evil with a 
single manifestation of his sovereign wrath? An irreligious 
generation, such as our own, asks instead: Is God able to 
do anything? Is he really in control? 

To be able to believe that a good God reigns, and indeed 
judges, through this tragedy, one must think seriously about 
what exactly God is doing. Outwardly, it is nothing. At the 
place of The Skull, Jesus offers no resistance and makes no 
protest. His silence under the nails is part of the silence of 
the eternal skies as they look down on human sin and 
disaster. There is no sign to show any activity by God. 
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But in th& silence, a prayer: ‘Father, forgive them; for 
they do not know what they are doing’. It is repeated (the 
Greek implies that Jesus kept on saying these words). That 
is all. And that is everything. For it explains why apparently 
God does nothing. He does nothing to stop what they are 
doing because he forgives what they are doing. In prison 
under Hitler, Dietrich Bonhoeffer saw it, and saw that this 
must be the starting point for the reinterpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity which he sought for the modem world. 


God allows himself to be edged out of the world and on 
to the cross. God is weak and powerless in the world, and 
that is exactly the way, the only way, in which he can be 
with us and help us ... Man’s religiosity makes him look 
in his distress to the power of God in the world; he uses 
God as a Deus ex machina. The Bible, however, directs 
him to the powerlessness and suffering of God; only a 
suffering God can help. 1 

The wisdom and strength of the patient, forgiving God 
are proclaimed by the very fact that our world is permitted 
to continue despite our choice of evil. Each new morning is 
a fresh sacrament of forgiveness. The men of the Bible, at 
first shocked by any divine failure to punish the wicked, 
eventually came to rejoice in that very fact. They thanked 
a merciful Lord that there was a rainbow in the sky after 
every storm of wrath (Genesis 9), that Jerusalem must 
always be rebuilt despite its iniquities (Isaiah 44), that 
Nineveh also must be spared because in it ‘there are more 
than a hundred and twenty thousand persons who do not 
know their right hand from their left, and also much cattle’ 
(Jonah 3.11), that sun and the rain are sent to good and 


1 Letters and Papers from Prison (SCM Press, 1953), p. 164. 
(Also in Fontana Books.) US title: Prisoner for God (Macmillan). 
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evil alike (Matthew 5.45). In the teaching of the Bible, the 
fact that the world goes on without much reference to our 
moral qualities is at first admitted sadly and then triumph¬ 
antly proclaimed. 

Yes, the course of nature is largely indifferent to morality. 
So is the march of history in the age we know. That is clear 
in the Bible; we have no need of any modern atheist to 
instruct us. And yet all this does not mean that God himself 
is indifferent. On the contrary, in the Bible God shows that 
he is vitally concerned to forgive our immorality, and to 
renew and establish our morality, by taking action. The cross 
of Jesus sums up that action. 

For on the cross we can see what our choice of evil means, 
and what it must now cost God to rescue us. Once we see 
that, we are no longer open to the accusation of not having 
considered seriously enough the burden of man’s sin and the 
purity and persistence of God’s holy love. Once we see that, 
we shall never be tempted to make a superficial assessment 
of the meaning of Calvary. 1 

Evil seeks to dominate and corrupt another. It rejoices in 
a battle of wills. But the passiveness of Jesus shows us the 
humility of God. It implies a startling acceptance of the 
human will. Man will not be stopped, although he is so 
catastrophically defying the Maker and his plan. We do not 
readily understand this policy. We are bewildered because 
we ourselves, for all our pride,-ha4 not rated our importance 
so highly. But in the very Silence of Calvary, we begin to 
see how precious to the Father is his child’s free response. 

1 The idea that the cross represents what it costs God to forgive 
sin is worked out in, e.g., H. R. Mackintosh, The Christian 
Experience of Forgiveness (Fontana Books ed., 1961). 
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It is so precious that God will accept the wrong response, 
rather than destroy the freedom. A forced response means 
nothing to God. This gentleness is the wisdom of love. As 
St Paul saw: ‘Divine folly is wiser than the wisdom of man’ 
(I Corinthians 1.25). 

One strength of evil lies in its power to infect. A man 
fighting evil can become evil because he fights it on its own 
terms. That has happened with many a revolutionary’s 
protest against tyranny. It happened with the West’s war 
against the evils of Nazism and Japanese militarism, and 
with the West’s reliance on nuclear weapons to halt Commu¬ 
nism. That may be inevitable for men. But Jesus on Calvary 
shows that it is not inevitable for God. He never retaliates. 
Like a sponge, his silence soaks up evil; and when it has 
done its worst, evil is left with no strength. St Paul saw that 
‘divine weakness is stronger than man’s strength’, and so 
did William Blake: 


For a Tear is an Intellectual thing 
And a Sigh is the Sword of an Angel King 
And the bitter groan of a Martyr’s woe 
Is an Arrow from the Almightie’s bow. 1 

And as we look more closely, as we enter the silence of 
Calvary, we learn that the God who permits our continuance 
also continues to plan for our return to his love. Indeed, he 
uses the very materials which we have used to frustrate his 
purpose. The nails chosen by us to inflict pain are used by 
him to show love. The bloody rags of history are woven into 
the tapestry oiThe divine providence. While we are near 
them, we <^an scarcely see how God will be able to overrule 
our follies \nd turn our tragedies into a new day. But 

1 Fr^Kn ‘To the Deists’ in Jerusalem (1820). 
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occasionally we do have the vision, and that is the gift of 
prophecy. 

At a grim hour in the first world war, P. T. Forsyth had 
this prophetic vision, and expressed it in his lectures on The 
Justification of God. 

Heaven does not laugh loud but it laughs last—when all 
the world will laugh in its light. It is an irony gentler and 
more patient than the bending skies, the irony of a long 
love and the play of its sure mastery; it is the smile of the 
holy in its silent omnipotence of mercy. The non-interven¬ 
tion of God bears very heavy interest, and He is greatly to 
be feared when He does nothing. He moves in great orbits, 
out of sight and sound. But He always arrives. The world gets 
a long time to pay, but all the accounts are kept—to the utter¬ 
most farthing. Lest if anything were forgotten there might 
be something unforgiven, unredeemed and unholy still. 1 

Dare we venture on a piece of prophecy about just one of 
the tragedies of our own time—the atomic bomb? Perhaps 
in the providence of God the terror of the bomb has been 
made the final warning to man never again to indulge in 
total war. Perhaps nothing less than that could horrify us 
with the possible consequences of our free will. Perhaps the 
agony of Hiroshima and Nagasaki has been made the true 
deterrent to preserve peace, through years when national 
hatreds have been so fierce that under other military condi¬ 
tions a world war would have been inevitable. If so, then 
once again the wrath of man has been accepted, forgiven 
and used in the divine purpose. We find Sir Henry Tizard 
saying in 1946: ‘It was indeed fortunate that the atomic 
bomb and the long-range rocket were publicly demonstrated 
before the end of the war, although they had very little 

1 Abbreviated from pp. 206-7 of 1948 ed. (Latimer House). 
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effect on its outcome. They opened wide the eyes of the 
people of the world who otherwise might have gone happily 
to sleep again while such weapons were developed in secret.’ 1 
And there is prophetic truth in that seemingly callous 
remark by a scientist who took a lead in work for the British 
Government. 

Sir Henry’s suggestion would scarcely console the people 
of Hiroshima, still in the 1960s dying—a few each week— 
from the effects of 6 August 1945. People who experience 
a tragedy cannot be expected to be alert in discerning its 
place in a wider plan. Simply, they will continue to protest in 
anguish to the God who allows it. When they do, God still 
has his answer. It is that he asks nothing of them which he 
has not accepted for himself. He can point to the place called 
The Skull. There, at the very moment when the divine mercy 
was being announced and when the divine providence was 
continuing in triumph over the mindless follies of men, it 
was shown that God himself, enfleshed in the tortured Jesus, 
was, and always will be, willing to pay the price demanded 
by his plan. He asks much of the men and women who must 
be left in pain and perplexity because of his refusal to inter¬ 
vene with power. He has the right to ask it —for he asks 
more of himself. 

But if it was Thy love that died, 

Thy voice that in the darkness cried, 

The print of nails I long to see, 

In Thy hands, God, who fashioned me. 

Show me Thy pierced side. 2, 

1 R. W. Clark, The Birth of the Bomb (Phoenix House, 1961), p. 194. 

2 From ‘The Prayer of a Modern Thomas’ by Edward Shillito 
in A Treasury of Christian Verse, ed. H. Martin (SCM Press, 
1959), p. 115. 
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That is why Good Friday must be remembered, even 
when we know Easter. For look at the Jesus of Easter! He 
deliberately recalls Good Friday. ‘Jesus came and stood 
among them. “Peace be with you!” he said, and then showed 
them his hands and side’ (John 20.19, 20). What does that 
mean? Many things, no doubt. But one significance is this: 
that from a God with scars, even the tormented can take 
being blessed. 
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One of the criminals who hung there with him taunted 
him ... But the other . . . said, ‘Jesus, remember me 
when you come to your throne’. Luke 23.39 , 43 


A Vision of a Throne 

This ‘remember me!’ is the request of a man that a meaning 
may be given to his life. We are not given any details about 
him. According to St Luke, he thought his own crucifixion 
‘plain justice’ (23.41). That suggests that he had been guilty 
of robbery with violence, like Barabbas. Since he was in 
revolt against a colonial society, we may say that he was of 
the type which nowadays gets classified as terrorist or 
patriotic fighter, according to our own loyalties. His motives 
may well have been partly political, so that he had sought 
not only adventure and gain, but also some kind of throne. 

We do not know why he turned to Jesus with this petition. 
He is the only man in the gospels to address the Lord as 
‘Jesus’. Had they been friends before? Did he know how 
innocent Jesus was of claims to a rebel kingship? Did he now 
see Jesus as King of a country far beyond the stars? Or was 
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there no real understanding? Was he humouring the ‘King 
of the Jews’? Whatever his motive, he spoke of a kingship to 
come for the man hanging with him. In that kingdom’s day 
his own life might, he hoped, be given significance. 

In Calvary’s drama, he represents our own Western 
society. At first sight, there is indeed little to connect a 
bandit being tortured to death in Palestine two thousand 
years ago with the luxury and sophistication of Europe and 
America today. But he has one thing in common with the 
fortunate modern continents: disillusionment. 

Since 1945, Christian writing and preaching have often 
not known what to make of the signs of the times in the 
West. In our age of science and abundance, is man indeed 
coming of age? Through technology and through ‘social 
engineering’, is he able so to improve his environment and 
his own society that his ultimate perfection is not entirely 
ludicrous to contemplate? Or is ours a degenerate age, with 
no more than a few clever tricks to its credit? 

It is always very difficult to talk sense about so large a 
thing as Western society. At any one time, one part of that 
society will differ greatly from another, and millions of 
individuals in it will be in an emotional condition more or 
less unrelated to what they read in the newspapers. All that a 
commentator can offer is a vision of the society around 
him, leaving it to his audience to decide whether this 
vision helps them to understand, and to react to their own 
situations. 

What, then, might a truthful vision be? If we seek to be 
fair to ourselves and our contemporaries, we must agree 
that the West is experiencing some kind of golden age. It is 
a not unimportant fact that many millions are now alive who 
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in an earlier age would have perished in infancy or from 
some adults’ disease now tamed by medicine. They are alive, 
and most of them live and work in pleasanter conditions than 
their grandparents knew. They are free to pursue the life of 
the spirit, to cultivate the arts and the sciences and the 
graces. Through education and modern means of communi¬ 
cations they have opportunities of mental and spiritual en¬ 
richment hitherto inconceivable. 

A good deal of the criticism of our society heard in 
Christian circles is simply unfair. It is inevitable that moral 
standards should be challenged by the fantastically rapid rate 
of social change. Juvenile delinquency is a real problem. So 
is sexual profligacy. So is the divorce rate, particularly 
among those upon whom publicity beats. But the break-up 
of the family should not be exaggerated. A society glued to 
its television sets in suburban homes, or imprisoned in the 
family car on holiday outings, can be accused of many things, 
but commentators should take care not to combine their 
denunciation of its tame conformism with the accusation 
that it has no respect for the domestic virtues. 

Most people would, however, agree that there is a sickness 
in our society. It is noticed most easily by Asian or African 
visitors to our cities, but plenty of our own citizens have 
contributed their own diagnosis of the disease. (The USA, 
in particular, can now scarcely publish a book about itself 
that is complimentary.) Much of this social sickness may be 
attributed to the problems of life in the big city of an in¬ 
dustrial age. Many problems of that sort could be solved, 
given the energy required. But the real problem is whether 
we have the energy, for the energy needed is not only 
(although it includes) the energy that results in technical 
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competence. Most people would agree that we need a 
renewed spiritual dynamism, and that we need it quite apart 
from the special problem of the threat of war—itself the 
most dramatic example of our problem in matching spiritual 
maturity with our scientific mastery. 

It is at the fundamental, spiritual, level that our society 
is weak and open to just criticism from Christians and others. 
The novelist and scientist Sir Charles Snow has pointed out 
that moralists themselves are infected by our time’s shortage 
of magnanimity. ‘What does “moral” mean, half the time it 
is used nowadays, but “censorious”? What is the root of the 
contemporary passion for the prefix “anti”—anti-novel, 
anti-theatre? It is an expression of that nihilism which fills 
the vacuum created by the withdrawal of positive directions 
for living, whether religious or humanist. The tone of our 
society is not pretty. None of us easily escapes its creeping 
into our own voice. Certainly I don’t.’ 1 

The philosophy of our time, building on the vast increase 
in our scientific, historical and psychological knowledge, has 
done great service by exposing as nonsense many of the 
myths and muddles in which previous generations nursed 
illusions. But it is scarcely a philosophy which would domi¬ 
nate a society that was itself richly creative in the realm of 
the spirit. Its insistence on realism can arise out of a narrow¬ 
ness of understanding, and can have restricting and blinding 
consequences. This can be true whether the philosophy is 
that most widely practised in British and American univer¬ 
sities (the analysis of language), or is of the more poetic 
type current in Continental Europe (existentialism), or, at a 

1 From the Rectorial Address at the University of St Andrews; 

Sunday Times, 22 April 1962. 
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less intellectual level, is the hedonism—the search for 
pleasure, for escape—by which the public at large expresses 
its basic materialism. 

Many of our serious artists do not give a comforting report 
on the spiritual temperature of our time. In how many novels 
and plays, pictures and films, is nihilism the assumption! A 
good deal of the serious art of the West today is essentially 
a cry of despair about the human situation, and its affirma¬ 
tions of the good and the beautiful, the ordered and the true, 
are made in a sombre context of disintegration and defeat. 

Our psychologists do not flatter us. Rapid social change 
such as we experience must produce neurosis, and psy¬ 
chologists have done much to indicate the causes of mental 
illness. Yet the disturbing truth is pointed out by many who 
have explored the sicknesses of the mind: without some kind 
of religious view of life, without some kind of religious 
community, the human mind is bereft of many of its tradi¬ 
tional sources of support. The anxiety which is such a 
problem for so many today is itself a symptom of a lack of 
faith in life. 

Without joining in all the laments of our prophets of woe, 
I we may say that Western society is in truth a sick society. 
Through science Western man is coming of age. At the 
same time, through a lack of faith—through a lack of vision 
( of greatness, through a lack of relationship between his life 
) and all that is—Western man is also at the end of his 
v tether. Disillusionment by itself is a hard but healthy con¬ 
dition: it is good to grow out of illusions. If, however, 
'faith itself has died, then a society has entered its great 
crisis. 

Yet the Christian will wish to add to such a diagnosis of 
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the twentieth century’s sickness some indication that a cure 
exists; for the diagnosis by itself will cure nothing. Here, 
again, it is hard to talk sense, since the subject-matter is so 
complex. It is clearly false to pretend that Christianity has a 
panacea for every ill in society. A religion can work only by 
slow and subtle methods. Its influence depends on changing 
the hearts and minds of countless individuals. Often its 
activity, however great, will over long years leave a society’s 
troubles seemingly untouched. A Christian must be con¬ 
cerned, at least as deeply as the next man, that whatever can 
be done in the political, economic and cultural fields for 
Western society’s greater happiness should be done 
urgently. 1 But the Christian has the truth on his side when 
asserting that in the West today the sickness is basically 
spiritual, and that its fundamental problem can be met only 
by a widespread renewal of faith. 

What is to be the nature of this faith? Humanists who 
reject religion suggest that the faith needed is faith in the 
evolutionary glory of man. Sir Julian Huxley, for example, 
seems to be pinning his hope to a man-centred religion yet 
to emerge. 2 As yet, however, irreligious humanism has not 
vindicated itself as an answer to man’s deepest needs in any 
manner comparable with the record of the Christianity 
which was, up to a generation or two ago, the public 
philosophy of the West. Nor need we be surprised at irreli¬ 
gious humanism’s failure. 

In history one thing appears to societies faithless as the 
West is faithless today. They seek a renewed faith, which 

1 See, e.g., Daniel Jenkins, Equality and Excellence: A Christian 

Comment on Britain's Life (SCM Press, 1961). 

2 See. e.g., The Humanist Frame , ed. J. Huxley (Allen and Unwin, 

1961). 
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usually means that they turn to religion. Religion has massive 
defects; we have already considered some. Rut at its best it 
has this strength: it reveals eternal foundations for man’s 
spiritual life. That, at any rate, is religion’s claim, and 
religion offers to justify its claim to be more than an illusion 
if we will have the patience to penetrate its mysteries. And 
so it is religion that gives rise to a fellowship which goes 
deeper than any other association, precisely because the best 
activity of its members is directed away from themselves 
towards eternity. True religion can never set out to make 
itself useful; its own offer is such as to make all other offers— 
political, economic, cultural—seem secondary. Yet when it 
is healthy religion has enriching consequences for many 
departments of a society’s life. It cleanses and fertilizes. And 
if the worst comes to the worst for that society, its religion 
endures. 

T. H. Huxley, Sir Julian’s grandfather, coined the phrase 
‘agnostic’ and was in religious matters a famous agnostic 
himself. In his Romanes Lecture on ‘Evolution and Ethics’ 
in 1893, he declared that ‘the ethical progress of society 
depends not on imitating the cosmic progress, still less in 
running away from it, but in combating it’. That is the 
courage of what another great agnostic, Bertrand Russell, 
has more recently called ‘a free man’s religion’. Religion’s 
basic contribution to a society is to say that this courage is 
unnecessary, for the ‘firm foundation of unyielding despair’ 
(to quote Russell) on which it rests is, after all, itself deceived 
and mistaken. 1 

Man is not asked to carry that lonely burden. Instead, 

1 See Bertrand Russell. Why I am not a Christian (Allen and 

Unwin. 1957). 
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religion in its best insights affirms that reality ultimately 
favours the values of man. The brotherhood which gives 
glory to individuals or to societies is derived from the love 
which keeps the stars in their courses. Our struggles for 
justice and fellowship, our glimpses of the goodness of life, 
are not doomed fantasies, but are sustained by the plan of 
the universe. Their basis is eternal, and if they fail in this 
world as we know it we may trust in their fulfilment else¬ 
where. 

Religion has offered this strength to many societies in 
many forms, but we may claim a Christian poet, and an 
Englishman, as one of the purest exponents of the religious 
vision, as he emerged from his personal despair: 

Albion reply’d: ‘Cannot Man exist without Mysterious 
Offering of Self for Another? Is this Friendship and 

Brotherhood ?’... 

Jesus said: ‘Wouldest thou love one who never died 
For thee, or ever die for one who had not died for thee? 
And if God dieth not for Man and giveth not himself 
Eternally for Man, Man could not exist; for Man is Love, 
As God is Love . ..' 1 

Without such a vision of the rock on which our values 
are based, of brotherhood’s eternal foundation and fulfil¬ 
ment, a people perishes in the long run. With that vision its 
future is secure, even though the outward form of its society 
must perish. Dr Arnold Toynbee has summed up his vast 
Study of History to the effect that all history prepares for 
civilization, and all civilization for religion. As he sees it, 
every society must decline, and yet a society in decline may 
be assured of a future if in its decline it gives birth to a 

1 From William Blake’s Jerusalem (1820). 
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Church, for the Church can transmit its best insights to 
future generations when the supporting state has vanished. 
Nothing in history matters in comparison with this process, 
for in the last analysis the religion of a civilization is what 
gives that civilization its claim on our attention. To discern 
this process amid all the complexities is for Dr Toynbee the 
best reason why we study the past. He thus sums up what he 
has learned: ‘The historian’s path ascends from a feeling for 
the poetry in History through a sense of awe at God’s action 
in History to a participation in Man’s fellowship with man, 
which brings him to the threshold of the saint’s communion 
with God.’ 2 

Dr Toynbee’s essential testimony is what matters. It is a 
testimony to the significance which is given to a society by its 
religion. We may dispute about this or that aspect of his 
elaborated thought. But it is at our own peril that we turn 
our backs on the central message of this scholar and seer. 

‘Jesus, remember me when you come to your throne!’ 
That is a prayer for all who are down and out. It is also a 
prayer for all who, surrounded by good fortune, yet do not 
have faith. It is a prayer for men, and a prayer for their 
societies. It is a prayer for our Western society, which, for 
all its riches, lacks something basic because it lacks the 
communion with God, the vision of the eternal throne on 
which a man may be placed. 

What is Christian Faith? 

‘I tell you this,’ says Jesus to the thief. ‘Today you shall be 
with me in Paradise’ (Luke 23.43). By meditating on his 
promise, we may come to a better understanding of the 

2 A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. x (Oxford, 1954), p. 129. 
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nature of Christian faith. Later on we can consider the 
intimately personal foundations of faith. 

First: Christian faith is faith about eternity. The throne 
considered by the Christian believer is not of this world. In 
the course of admirable efforts to adjust themselves to the 
modern situation, some religious teachers have discounted 
that otherworldly element in Christian faith. Not for them 
the hope of heaven as the crown of religion! They have dwelt 
instead on religious faith’s implications for daily conduct and 
for social responsibility. The stress has been not on the 
eternal Kingdom, but on its appearing on earth; we have 
been exhorted to work that our world may be a Paradise. 
This ethical, social gospel is still strong in the churches, 
although perhaps not fashionable theologically. It was an 
inevitable reaction to the over-emphasis on the otherworldly 
which dominated the churches when the fashion was hellfire 
preaching or the contemplation of heavenly delights. The 
Marxists (and before them the parson Charles Kingsley) 
rightly said that this was ‘opium of the people’—while all 
around there was social injustice clamouring for Christian 
concern. A reaction was due. But the reaction has gone too 
far. For Jesus, faith is a vision which cannot rest satisfied 
while there is any imperfection, and we trivialize the Gospel 
of Jesus if we think that all its promises can be fulfilled by 
the progress possible for us in the circumstances which we 
know here and now. 

Here a small digression is necessary, for we must admit 
that the contrast which we must feel between ‘earth’ and 
‘heaven’ did not arise in this way for Jesus and the first 
Christians. They expected the imminent end of the condi¬ 
tions which they summed up as ‘this age’. In the words with 
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which St Mark (1.15) opens the public ministry of our Lord, 
‘The time has come; the Kingdom of God is upon you; 
repent and believe the Gospel’. This Kingdom of God, the 
messianic age, was an idea familiar enough to the Jews of 
the first century. What we read in the gospels shows us that 
Jesus, like his contemporaries, thought of it as a Kingdom 
on earth and in time—if also as a Kingdom in which God’s 
will would be done perfectly, ‘as it is in heaven’. The King¬ 
dom of God would thus be neither ‘heaven’ nor ‘earth’ in the 
terms of our contrast. It would be a new thing. 

But we must remember also that neither Jesus nor the 
first Christians pinned all their hopes on this Kingdom 
coming on earth before their own deaths. Jesus may have 
expected the end of ‘this age’ to be imminent, but he ex¬ 
plicitly disclaimed knowledge and authority about the date: 
‘About that day or that hour no one knows, not even the 
angels in heaven, not even the Son; only the Father’ (Mark 
13.32). Indeed, passage after passage in the gospels shows us 
Jesus warning his disciples that he himself must die. In St 
Luke’s gospel, it was not an apocalyptic dreamer with his 
dreams cut short by death who spoke to the thief about 
Paradise. And in the epistles of the New Testament, we see 
the first Christians at grips with the continuing fact of death 
without abandoning their faith. 

We must ask ourselves frankly what remains of the 
original Gospel of the Kingdom, now that the passing of the 
centuries has shown that physical death remains the law for 
Christians. Part of the answer is that in the mighty words 
and deeds of Jesus, including his death, the rule of God was 
made manifest; the last things began to happen then. ‘The 
Kingdom of God has already come upon you’ (Matthew 
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12.28). Another part of the answer is that the rule of God 
is to be known within the community of disciples, the 
Church; there we may experience ‘the spiritual energies of 
the age to come’ (Hebrews 6.5). Another part of the answer 
is that God has given great new gifts to mankind outside the 
Church, particularly in our age of science. But even those 
parts cannot complete the answer, for those things, however 
great, do not fulfil the prophecy of Jesus. If that were all, 
Christianity would end in a disappointment. What is missing 
is what the Bible calls ‘glory’. 

Our conclusion, surely, must be that the Church was 
guided a right when, in its Catholic and Protestant branches 
alike, it saw that the fulfilment of the hope of the Kingdom 
proclaimed in the Gospel demands a glory to come for the 
person after the death of the body. Christian faith has not 
been wrong to dwell on the clear teaching of Jesus that life 
can continue after physical death, since God is ‘not God of 
the dead but of the living’ (Mark 12.27). It has not been 
wrong to see here the clue to the problem of how the King¬ 
dom of God is to be completed. This Kingdom is always 
coming, whenever Jesus comes. But we cannot expect it to 
come fully in this life. It is an eternal Kingdom. 

Such a faith must be in conflict with the materialism now 
characteristic of the West. Any faith in an eternal Kingdom 
must swim against the tide in our time. But it is the only 
faith that does any justice to the New Testament—and it has 
the incidental advantage of being the only faith that offers 
any one any hope of ultimate significance. 

Second: Christian faith is faith in the free gift of God. 
It is deeply significant that in the passage which we are 
considering entry into ‘Paradise’ depends not on any quality 
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belonging to human nature, but on a Saviour’s promise to a 
rogue. Everything, in fact, hangs on the sovereign will of 
God. Man’s hope of immortality rests on God’s will to be 
‘the God of the living’: in other words, on God’s will to keep 
alive, or to revive, the children whom he has created. Specu¬ 
lation about how a man may earn immortality, or about what 
part of a man survives physical death, is beside the point. 
These matters are hidden in the will of God. 

Thus the pretensions of philosophy are condemned. But 
also the pretensions of religion! For often enough religion 
has claimed that for a man to be saved it is necessary that 
he should first undergo a ceremony or subscribe to a doc¬ 
trinal formula. ‘This is the Catholic Faith which except a 
man believe ... he cannot be saved’, in the terrible words of 
the Athanasian Creed. It is therefore good for Christian 
faith to be brought back to the figure of the penitent thief. 
He knew of no sacraments ‘necessary to salvation’. He had 
never heard a creed about the prisoner hanging by his side. 
Indeed, that he was truly penitent was charitably supposed 
by later generations, but was not clearly recorded in the 
gospels. His faith was like a grain of mustard seed, in that it 
required optimism in the beholder to discern in that tiny, 
dry speck any hope of mustard. The promise which he 
received came from another’s faith in him. 

It would be possible to treat this incident as an exception 
allowed as an act of favour in a rule which must normally 
be kept. It could be argued that although God is not bound 
by his covenant with the faithful, we must not place any 
reliance on his mercies. Such an attitude is, however, possible 
only for those who live snugly inside the churches. If we 
look with open eyes at the world around us, or at history, 
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or at the truth about ourselves, we must be impressed not by 
the strength of the ‘scheme of salvation’ or the sacramental 
system preached by many orthodox Christians but by its 
obvious irrelevance to the spiritual conditions of all except 
a fraction of the human race. 

If the bulk of our contemporaries is to be related to 
eternity, it must be on some other basis than their acceptance 
of the orthodox Christian faith. If there is to be any ultimate 
hope for the uncountable millions who progress through the 
ages since homo sapiens evolved, it cannot be on the score 
of Churchmanship. If there is to be hope for most Christians, 
it will not be because their faith was reliable or their lives 
were consistent with their faith. Perhaps there is to be no 
hope? To believe that (and many orthodox theologians have 
believed it) is to hold that God created almost all human 
beings for everlasting punishment or eternal destruction; and 
so it is to hold that God cannot rightly be called Father. If 
we are to believe in a good God, we must hold, rather, that 
what seems the exceptional case—the case of the penitent 
thief—must in fact be normal for mankind. Those who earn 
a guaranteed salvation must be the exceptions—if there are 
any at all in that category. 

It is true that a man must make some response. He is free 
to say ‘no’ to the free gift of God. The thief must turn to 
Jesus and say his pathetic little ‘yes’. But we cannot say that 
this act is anything but the beginning of the preliminaries. 
The achievement must be God’s. Nor can we say the man 
who makes this act in this life is good or wise or brave above 
all others. All we can say about him is that he was addressed. 
He, not his brother, was given the opportunity. We must 
believe that after death all the children of God are offered 
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this Father’s gift; but before death, plainly it is only a few 
who are chosen. We cannot guess why the purpose of God— 
his providence, his predestination—alights on one man and 
not on another, but we know that it does. 

So the thief was beside King Jesus as he entered his glory. 
This worthless fellow was given the place of honour which 
John and James—the faithful sons of Zebedee, the zealous 
Sons of Thunder—could not win. ‘Grant us the right to sit 
in state with you . . .’ said the sons of Zebedee, and Jesus 
replied: ‘To sit at my right hand or left is not for me to 
grant; it is for those to whom it has already been assigned’ 
(Mark 10.37, 40). 

Third: Christian faith is faith for today . Jesus, in 
replying to the thief, respected the conventional belief in 
‘Paradise’—a word which, we are told, began life as the 
Persian word for an enclosed garden. Jesus was not thereby 
lending infallible authority to all the picturesque details of 
‘Paradise’. Indeed, there are many legends, ancient or 
modern, about the so-called ‘after life’ which the teaching of 
Jesus implicitly condemns. But he communicated by means 
of the traditional picture. Christians who regard Jesus as the 
Word of God made flesh must always be humbled before 
that humility. Nowadays any thoughtful Christian must be 
aware of the dilemma posed to the conscience by the exis¬ 
tence, among large numbers of Christians, of a faith more or 
less untroubled by complication or doubt. Such a Christian 
is not always to be condemned when he refrains from arguing 
with the simple believer. 

Yet the promise was ‘you with me today’. The man blessed 
by Jesus had no means of entering his inheritance except 
through the experiences which came to a crucified criminal; 
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and he had no greater inheritance than the one which would 
come to him, after his agony, before the day had itself died. 
So it must always be with Christian faith when the crisis 
comes. To be real, our belief must be fundamentally per¬ 
sonal, born in our experience and not another’s, expressed 
in our way and not another’s. It must be sufficient for our 
duty in this day, although in another’s eyes it may be sadly 
lacking. And in our modern religious situation, if some 
Christians could profitably be reminded not to insult the 
faith of children, many others must be told that a mature 
man needs not the faith of his fathers but his own faith for 
an otherwise overwhelming today. 

Fourth: Christian faith is faith between persons . Before 
the Church established an organization or wrote a creed, 
there was Christ among men, with his command and 
promise; and through the Christian centuries, discipleship 
has always been essentially a learning in the school of Christ. 
Essentially, Christians believe—believe in the resurrection 
to life everlasting, for example—because they have learned 
to believe Christ, to put their trust in the ‘with me’ spoken 
by Jesus to the thief. As the well-known verse of Richard 
Baxter says, 

My knowledge of that life is small, 

The eye of faith is dim; 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 

And 1 shall be with him. 

Our Christian experience persuades us to believe that God 
exists, that God is in Christ, and a number of other proposi¬ 
tions about eternal life and about other matters by no means 
unimportant. These beliefs must be expressed in terms of the 
best philosophy available. It was a necessary that the philo- 
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sophical theologians among the Greeks and among the sons 
of Rome should try to define their beliefs within the struc¬ 
tures of their metaphysical schemes. Always men have been 
challenged to interpret their faith, to link it with all their 
thought and knowledge, and to dedicate their utmost skill 
to that use of their minds. But the experience comes before 
the interpretation, and the experience has to do with a 
person, not a proposition. At the centre and basis of every 
creed is the person of Jesus Christ; and its heart is not ‘1 
believe that. . .’ but ‘I believe in . . .’ For this reason it is 
possible to be a Christian today without caring for intellec¬ 
tual explanations of one’s faith, or without accepting those 
advanced so far. 

The disciples called by Jesus in the days of his flesh were 
called to begin a friendship, not to agree to a formula. Could 
any scene be simpler? ‘Jesus was walking by the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee when he saw Simon and his brother 
Andrew . . . Jesus said to them, “Come with me .. 9 
(Mark 1.16, 17). Indeed, St John’s gospel leaves us with the 
thought that the last words of Jesus to Simon Peter agreed 
with the first, and set a seal on the Lord’s whole pastoral 
work. Just as the thief was to enter death ‘with me’, and 
that companionship was to be his only equipment or pass¬ 
word in exploring the eternal mysteries, so Simon Peter was 
to explore a long life on earth ‘with me’. In his travels and 
perplexities, in Rome itself, he would find that Jesus had 
gone before and that his own task was just following, as in 
the simpler days in Galilee. That was to be the secret right 
up to the end, when Jesus was to lead Peter also through the 
gates of death. ‘Jesus said. . . “When you are old you will 
stretch out your arms, and a stronger will bind you fast, and 
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carry you where you have no wish to go.” Then he added, 
“Follow me” ’ (John 21.18, 19). 

Fifth and finally: Christian faith is obedience. There 
were, perhaps, the dim beginnings of an understanding of 
this in the thief’s mention of the throne of Jesus. We can 
scarcely say that Christians have advanced much beyond such 
beginnings in the centuries since. Too often has ‘faith’ meant 
mere respect, or mere agreement, or mere reverence, instead 
of capitulation and slavery. The Jesus of the gospels is not a 
counsellor or a professor but a director and a commander. 
He comes before us demanding the unquestioning obedience 
to which a royal potentate was entitled in that world two 
thousand years ago, and if today we make our relationship 
with King Jesus more casual, more democratic, we have 
refused the challenge set out in the gospels. The Evangelicals 
are right: only by a surrender to a Lord can we come to 
know the freedom of which the gospels also speak; there 
must be a death before there can be a new birth. If we do 
not know the inner meaning of such language, we scarcely 
know what Christianity signifies. 

It is because too low an estimate has been placed on this 
word ‘faith’ that some defenders of Christianity have felt 
obliged to say that on Calvary something more than man’s 
faith is born. They have asked ‘What can this extra be?’ 
and they have searched the culture of their time for ways 
of expressing the transformation of man. In ancient times 
they thought of man as being liberated from Satan and the 
demons. In modern times they have plunged deep into 
mysticism. Their quest for this ‘extra’ was unnecessary, 
because the truth is grand enough: the birth of a man’s faith 
on Calvary is the birth of a new man. Here the miracle hap- 
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pens, and we who would crucify—who, in a way, do crucify 
still—are able with some sense of reality to share St Paul’s 
cry, ‘I have been crucified with Christ: the life I now live is 
not my life, but the life which Christ lives in me’ (Galatians 
2.20). Somehow we are incorporated into the body of the 
crucified. That is what the Christian sacraments say to us: 
Holy Communion which is (among other things) communion 
with the dying Lord, Baptism which is (among other things) 
burial in the waters of the Lord’s death. Sacraments are 
oaths of allegiance in a faith which is obedient. 

But we must mark what kind of a kingship it is that claims 
our obedience. To get the response he wanted, Jesus humbly 
lived and humbly died. He is a commander, but his order is 
issued in the humbling power of his life. And it has been 
that lowly life, summed up in that naked death, that has led 
the generations to share the thief’s response. Before we 
humble ourselves in obedience, the King beside us has 
humbly asked that we should remember him —and remember 
him as a dying man. ‘The Lord Jesus, on the night of his 
arrest, took bread and .. . said: “This is my body, which is for 
you; do this as a memorial of me” ’ (I Corinthians 11.23-4). 

What is Christian Fellowship? 

We saw that Christianity’s strength in the renewal of a 
society lies in its fellowship as well as in its faith. A great 
light is thrown on the nature of Christian fellowship by some 
further words from the cross. ‘Meanwhile near the cross 
where Jesus hung stood his mother . . . Jesus saw his mother, 
with the disciple whom he loved standing beside her. He said 
to her, “Mother, there is your son”; and to the disciple, 
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“There is your mother”; and from that moment the disciple 
took her into his own home’ (John 19.25-7). 

It is not any kind of ‘togetherness’ that is praised in the 
New Testament. As if to drive that point home, a little 
sentence precedes the words just quoted: ‘This is what the 
soldiers did’. There was a spirit of comradeship in that 
execution squad, as there was patriotism in the Nazi party. 
A factory or office can show teamwork in poisoning the 
mind of everyone who works there. A family can be united 
in an evil complacency, and many a congregation in the 
Christian Church has fought God. The fellowship which the 
New Testament advocates is partnership in receiving the 
gift of God through obedience to the crucified Christ. That 
makes it rare. 

It is not a fellowship which levels its members off into a 
dull uniformity. Mary and John are not to be numbers on 
a list or cogs in a machine; they are not even to be sister and 
brother; they are to be mother and son. The world has 
wasted a great deal of energy in pursuing the impossible and 
disastrous ideal of egalitarianism. The recognition of the true 
equality existing between all men and women as the children 
of God involves the glad acceptance of the talents which 
each possesses, at least potentially. It involves a welcome to 
diversity. It questions all theoretical schemes which aim at 
standardizing human beings. It fights against the subtler 
pressures, so strong in our society, which tend to mass 
individuals so that they can be dominated, or appealed to, 
as ‘hands’ or consumers or voters. It calls for infinite 
patience, since the members of any community will show 
waywardness if they are allowed to go on being real people, 
respected equally. 
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Although we rightly prize any congregation in which we 
may see that lovable fruit of the Holy Spirit, Christian 
fellowship is not constantly ecclesiastical. Mary and John 
were brought together at the place called The Skull, not in a 
consecrated building, and they were brought together into a 
home, not into a church society. Many a friendship of Chris¬ 
tian quality begins far from church circles, deep in the life 
of the world. It begins with a shared interest. Only slowly 
does it develop so as to suggest a religious explanation. Not 
always then does it demand a religiously orthodox inter¬ 
pretation; and not always then does it link itself to an 
ecclesiastical organization. Over and over again it is the 
Emmaus story: the story of friends on a walk. ‘As they 
walked and discussed it with one another, Jesus himself 
came up and walked along with them; but something held 
their eyes from seeing who it was’ (Luke 24.15). And Jesus 
is known ‘at the breaking of bread’ in a home (Luke 24.35). 

We may observe also that Christian fellowship grows most 
easily in small groups. No group could be smaller than that 
of the bereaved Mary and the bachelor John. Probably the 
size of the apostolic band, twelve, is the maximum for a 
group which seeks fellowship in depth; and probably the 
number of the evangelists associated with the apostles in the 
gospels, seventy, is the maximum for a group which seeks 
to do a Christian job. A great defect in the life of many 
Christian congregations is that they seldom offer worshippers 
opportunities of such fellowship. 

What, then, is Christian fellowship? A key to under¬ 
standing lies in the familiar comparison between the Chris¬ 
tian congregation and the natural family. Unfortunately, the 
comparison is often made in an imprecise or positively mis- 
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leading way. It is fatally easy for beaming clergymen to 
suggest that a congregation is a local gathering of happy 
families. Reflection shows that the congregation is usually 
less than that. As a rule, it is the adult unmarried who need 
the Church most, as Mary needs John; and it is they who 
give most, as Mary will mother John. Where would the 
corporate worship or the universal mission of the Church be 
without the support of the spinsters? And the congregation 
may also be gloriously more than the natural family. How 
often has the Church been a home for the homeless, or a 
widening of horizons for the domesticated, a City of God to 
bring greatness to a suburb! How many have found within 
the Christian community an affection and understanding 
that their own kin could not provide! We need not wonder 
that the words of Jesus are so eloquent about the tension 
between the natural family and the new family which is 
formed by discipleship. 

It is also becoming increasingly common to refer to the 
congregation as ‘the family of God in this place’. That 
description could lead to blasphemy. For it is plainly wrong 
to suppose that the assembled congregation of one denomi¬ 
nation is ‘the family of God’. Until we have Christian unity 
it is paradoxical to speak about ‘the Church’ at all; until the 
denominations come together there can be no proper family 
circle. It is no less a blasphemy to suppose that outside all 
the denominations there is nobody regarded by God as his 
child. Full Christian unity cannot be merely the reunion of 
those who are already orthodox Christians. Until the whole 
world comes to accept the fatherhood of the one true God, 
any body which claims to be the family of God must be a 
family which does not know how to lock its door. The 
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Christianity which we know, divided and provincial as it is, 
can scarcely claim to be the fulfilment of the purposes of the 
God who made the universe. All that it can claim is that it is 
today arduously seeking the unity of its own denominations, 
and is slowly opening a charitable conversation between the 
world’s religions, because it knows that it has been unfaithful 
to its vision and calling. Christianity needs renewal, to 
recapture its youth and its greatness: but Christianity may 
legitimately claim that its own leaders know this and say 
this openly. 

In what sense, then, can a Christian congregation (or any 
other Christian group) be like a family? What is this fellow¬ 
ship in which Mary was a mother, in which John was a son? 1 

It is the wife or mother who does most to make the 
family; there is no need to be ashamed that women are so 
prominent in the real life of the Church (as opposed to the 
semi-fictitious life of the Church’s committees and assem¬ 
blies). A family needs a head and breadwinner; there is no 
need to be ashamed if the Church has a priest or minister 
who is both respected and efficient. A family knows disagree¬ 
ments; these are not to be concealed when the Church faces 
its problems. A family is always changing as its members 
grow; the Church has no reason to aim at stability. A family 
is often trivial; the Church makes a great mistake if it never 
relaxes as a Church. A family generates affection without 
noticing it, and the affection usually takes the form of making 
someone happy by doing something practical. The Church’s 
love is to be part of its life, not strained or showy; and its 

1 I do not touch on matters on which the churches might disagree. 

Anyone who cares to know why I am an Anglican may look 

at my This Church of England (Church Information Office, 1962). 
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members are actually to like each other, or to try to—giving 
the lie to the nonsense that Christian love has nothing in 
common with the normal affections. A family lives together 
because it must; the husband and wife are its only members 
who chose to be united in a family, and even their choice 
should be irrevocable. The Church’s unity springs not from 
an agreement of fancies but from an acceptance of all those 
who are given to us by the one rebirth on Calvary. 

Does a church exist which is a family in anything like 
this sense? A clergyman is often suspected when he makes 
claims for the Church from which he earns his living. That 
is a perfectly healthy suspicion. But even a clergyman may 
be allowed a certain amount of trustworthiness when he 
makes his witness, for after all he is the man who has been 
so impressed by this institution that he has given his life to 
it, and he is the man to whom all the pettiness of the Church 
is most real, since hour by hour he has to cope with it, in 
himself as in others, as his professional duty. He may, there¬ 
fore, be permitted to testify that this institution, so full of 
pettiness, is also full of the kind of greatness which can be 
observed only by a person with inside experience. 

Countless acts of courtesy and loving care; secret con¬ 
quests of pride, anger, envy, malice, idleness, despondency; 
courage and perseverance which have gone unnoticed even 
when others have applauded the life and work which they 
alone made possible—these constitute the real greatness of 
the Church, and these are not unusual in the Church’s 
Christians. Christians have no monopoly of the humble joy 
which is their great attraction, but they have a special motive 
for continuing patiently in this attitude far beyond the limits 
of what might be judged reasonable; and this, too, is to be 
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observed frequently. The Church may rightly remind its 
critics of its world-wide achievements in education and 
healing, of the far reach of the explosions caused by its 
insistence on the dignity of man, of its sweetening of the 
morals and manners of whole continents, but more significant 
than all such facts (which are really by-products) is this one 
fact: the quality of the Christian fellowship’s own quiet life. 
Here is a family living together because called together and 
empowered to stay together. It is sober truth that to a sub¬ 
stantial extent the Church possesses the secret of community 
which our generation, in particular, craves. It possesses this 
secret because its Lord handed it over to Mary and to John. 

The world may well covet this secret of community. The 
Church itself knows that the secret is about something deeper 
than human community—that our relationships with our 
fellow-Christians deepen our understanding of what it is to 
be related to God. Belief in God is always more like a 
marriage than like a scientific experiment, and without 
learning friendship on the human level we cannot understand 
much about a God whose very nature is love. 

Christian friendship can itself be a witness to eternity, so 
that its best meals seem mere anticipations of a banquet to 
come. The very comprehensiveness of the Church, uniting 
the generations and the centuries, transcending the immense 
barriers fixed between nations and races, classes and cul¬ 
tures, gives the lie to any theory that this faith is the product 
of any one social situation. The very continuance of the 
Church, when its members have betrayed its ideals so often, 
indicates the presence of an inexhaustible spring of renewal. 
On what, then, is this fellowship founded? On the un¬ 
changing needs of human nature? Yes, but since the needs 
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concerned are primarily religious needs this fellowship 
claims more, and its strength, its power to outlive change 
and chance, its creative unexpectedness, hint that its claim 
is true, and we are persuaded to look to deeper foundations. 

At first sight, the Christian fellowship seems no deeper 
than any other. But those who have truly entered it know 
better. We come at the end to share the faith of St John, as 
he looked back over the family life inaugurated at the foot 
of the cross. With simple confidence he discerned the eternal 
dimension of the Christian brotherhood: the fact that death 
could not unbind such a fellowship. ‘We for our part have 
crossed over from death to life 5 , he tells us. And instantly 
he produces the evidence for this astonishing claim of faith. 
‘This we know, because we love our brothers’ (1 John 3.14). 


4 


THE DEATH OF GOD 

At three Jesus cried aloud, ‘Eli, Eli, lema sabacthani?’ 

Mark 15.34 


The Brother of the Defeated 

The words ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
are recorded in the original Hebrew in St Mark’s gospel, and 
there they are the only words from the cross to be recorded. 
St Matthew’s gospel is similar. Many scholars have suggested 
that they are the only authentic words we have from the dying 
Jesus. The words which feature in the gospels of St Luke and 
St John are, it is said, the products of Christian devotion. 

We need not trouble to examine that scholarly discussion 
now, since our purpose is to meditate on the crucified as he 
looks at us from the four gospels as a whole. Only three 
points need be made. The first is that none of the other 
words from the cross is out of harmony with the character 
of Jesus, unimportant or improbable. The second is that the 
question of their historical authenticity could never be 
settled; as with many questions of ancient history, the 
evidence is so limited that our verdict must be a matter of 
opinion. The third is that all the other words could be 
dispensed with if we could understand this one short phrase 
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—if we could understand why such words of despair are 
recorded of him who is adored as the Word of God. 

The message of the primitive Church, as left to us in 
epistles and gospels, was that when Jesus healed and calmed 
it was ‘by the finger of God’ (Luke 11.20). When Jesus for¬ 
gave sins—as when his finger wrote on the sand before 
the woman taken in adultery—he was exercising a right 
which other Jewish rabbis never claimed. Orthodox Jews 
were bound to protest: ‘Why does this fellow talk like that? 
This is blasphemy! Who but God alone can forgive sins?’ 
(Mark 2.7). In the Sermon on the Mount (as elsewhere) 
Jesus superseded the law of Moses, believed by everyone to 
be divinely revealed. It was on his own authority: ‘What I 
tell you is this .. .’ Although guilty of breaches of the Mosaic 
law, Jesus never gave a sign of penitence for this or any 
other sin. Other staggering claims are implied by the 
assumption, implicit in many parables and sayings, that 
men’s eternal destiny was being decided by their reaction to 
him. We need not pretend that the developed creed of the 
Church had been reached within the New Testament. But 
neither can we assert that that creed is essentially a departure 
from the New Testament’s witness to Jesus the Lord. 

Indeed, it was precisely because of alleged blasphemy 
that Jesus was now hanging on the cross. This was the real 
charge against him. Some scholars have attempted to clear 
the Jewish religious authorities from all blame concerning 
the death of Jesus. But there is no real reason why we should 
doubt the essential argument of the gospels, which is that 
the Romans would not have troubled about the political 
threat presented by Jesus ‘the King of the Jews’ had he 
not been reported to them as a religious trouble-maker. 
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Obviously they would be suspicious of him, but it is equally 
obvious that if their reports had already suggested that he 
was a potential rebel they would have disposed of him 
long before. 

If we ask ‘What had Jesus done to bring on his death that 
Passover time?’ we can find no simpler or more convincing 
answer than that provided in the gospels. The journey to 
Jerusalem for the Passover was calculated to bring to a head 
the challenge of Jesus to the Jewish religious leadership. 
When Jesus made his gesture of driving from the temple 
precincts the money-changers and the sellers of animals for 
sacrifice, he was striking not only at Jerusalem’s ‘barrow 
boys’ but also at the unworthy priests with whom they had 
an arrangement—and at the whole system behind those 
priests. When Jesus taught in the temple—speaking about 
the approaching end of the temple and of the world, and 
affirming that his own life and words of command would 
never end—he shocked his most pious contemporaries by 
claiming that at the great divide between the priest and the 
Person worshipped, between the teacher and the Person 
taught, he was on the divine side. They might have applauded 
much in his ethics or his miracles, but the basis of the life 
of Jesus seemed to them the ultimate in arrogance. ‘The 
High Priest tore his robes and said . . . “You have heard the 
blasphemy” .. . Their judgment was unanimous: that he was 
guilty and should be put to death’ (Mark 14.64). 

Indeed, stoning, which was soon to be thought good 
enough for Stephen the first Christian martyr, was not 
thought sufficient punishment for the sustained blasphemy 
by Jesus himself. Perhaps it savoured too much of mob law. 
Perhaps it was too private or too quick. Death must be on a 
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tree—hence the decision of the religious authorities to hand 
Jesus over to the occupying power, which had kept the 
formal death penalty in its own hands. The clue to this 
decision lies in the book of Deuteronomy, the very book 
that occupies a larger place than any other in the recorded 
teaching of Jesus. For in Deuteronomy 21.22-3, we read: 
‘And if a man has committed a crime punishable by death 
and he is put to death, and you hang him on a tree, his body 
shall not remain all night upon that tree, but you shall bury 
him the same day, for a hanged man is accursed by God; you 
shall not defile the land which the Lord your God gives you 
for an inheritance’. Thus death by crucifixion would drama¬ 
tize before the whole people not only the indignation of the 
religious authorities but also the wrath of God himself 
against this blasphemy. 

Such was the attitude of the opponents of Jesus. When his 
disciples came to tell his story, specially when they came to 
preach about him during the course of worship, they might 
have been expected to say that throughout his final ordeal 
Jesus preserved a royal dignity and a serene faith. It would 
have been natural to spread such a report, in view of what 
they thought to be the total injustice of the charges against 
him—and in view of what they believed to be his subsequent 
total vindication. St Mark and St Matthew, however, report 
this cry: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
It is a cry—perhaps a scream?—of intolerable intimacy, 
exposing the soul of Jesus naked as his body was naked. As 
the admission of defeat, it confirms the curse of Deuter¬ 
onomy. This cry is for Jesus what unconditional surrender 
would be for a general. The basis of the life of Jesus had 
been his claim to communion with his heavenly Father. Now 
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that communion had been broken by God. And the cry 
bequeathes to the disciples the legacy of knowing that Jesus 
did not even understand why he had been abandoned 
(apparently) by the God whom he had preached. 

The horror of this cry must not be concealed from us by 
the thought that these are the opening words of Psalm 22, 
which has a confident ending. It would seem that Jesus was 
indeed quoting from this psalm. But he was not quoting the 
psalmist’s prayer for strength (vv. 19-21). Nor was he 
quoting the psalmist’s thanksgiving (w. 22-31). He was 
quoting the psalmist’s despair. And he was quoting it in a 
loud cry. He need not have spoken; if he was praying the 
whole psalm to express his faith, he could have offered the 
first verse silently, as (according to this suggestion) he did 
the other thirty verses. Courage would have been required. 
But as they have died in pain other men have had the courage 
needed for the sake of their friends; other men have kept 
silence. 

Why did Jesus so cry out? Why does St Mark think that 
cry fit to record as the final statement of the central figure in 
‘the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God’ (1.1)? Why does 
St Matthew agree, making these words the last in the in¬ 
carnate life, while a few hundred words later the last words 
in the resurrection appearances are to say that ‘full authority 
in heaven and on earth has been committed to me’ (28.18)? 

Jesus so cried because, in his own inner life, he was 
experiencing the loneliness, the anxiety, the desolation and 
the sense of defeat which make up the cross for the mind 
of man. Outward calamities can be endured, and millions 
have endured them, if men can keep some faith alive in their 
minds. But the cross which comes to the mind cannot be 
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fought—for what might have fought it has been killed. Sane, 
happy friends may urge us to keep our chins up, but they 
forget that if we could do that we should not have com¬ 
plained. They may urge us to pull ourselves together, but 
they forget that what holds a man together has gone. Here is 
the cross which destroys manhood itself, the cross of 
Oedipus or Lear; it is nervous, mental breakdown. It was, 
of course, the intention behind the Roman punishment of 
crucifixion that this should happen to criminals. 

When the basis of a man’s life is any kind of religious 
faith, the worst that can come to him is to lose that faith. 
Many books record the mental pains of adolescents when 
they became agnostics. The story sometimes sounds 
humorous, when told years later. But it may be very far from 
funny as it is being enacted. A large proportion of our 
contemporaries in Britain would not be able to recognize a 
religious faith if they came across one; the whole subject 
both baffles and bores. But as recently as the Victorian age, 
matters were different. People knew then what religious faith 
could be, and if they knew that it could not be for them 
there was for a time, as in St Matthew’s gospel (27.45), 
‘darkness over the whole land’. 

Ah love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams .. . 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain .. 

That—intensified uniquely as his communion with his 
heavenly Father had been unique—was the experience of 

1 From Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach (1867). 
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Jesus. He did not only share the poverty and toil, frustration 
and injustice, exhaustion and pain which are the human 
condition. He shared what is worse: he knew what comes 
when ‘things fall apart’. And when he cried aloud he showed 
that he shared it. By that one cry he made himself the 
brother of all the defeated. When a sufferer from cancer is 
obliterated in personality by the pain, Jesus can claim a 
place by the deathbed. When a neurotic knows himself to be 
confined to a prison of delusions where madness grows, 
Jesus can be at home in that prison. When a religious struggle 
seems to have ended in a conviction of the hostility, impo¬ 
tence or non-existence of God, Jesus can prove that he 
experienced those same difficulties. Yes, let us make the 
paradoxical claim: we can pray to a Jesus who lost his faith. 

Jesus was never more perfectly fulfilling the will of God, 
was never more fully the Word of God, than when he cried 
aloud Eli, Eli, lema sabacthani? Because of all that this cry 
can mean to the sick and the lost in body or mind—to the 
very people whom he came to seek—he was never closer 
to his Father than when he felt thus estranged from him. 
For the felt alienation from the Father brought the real union 
with the brothers. The reconciliation of the world could not 
have been won while a single human being could protest 
that there are extremities of helplessness unknown to the 
Creator. In the abyss of God’s defeat has been found the 
only victory which interests a God of love. 

The Sacrifice by God 

This cry forces on our attention the whole question of the 
relation of the crucified Jesus to the heavenly Father. 
Through the centuries of Christian meditation on the cross, 
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many men have thought of Jesus as man’s sacrifice to God. 
The thought appealed deeply when the Jewish or pagan 
animal sacrifices were still a living memory. Those sacrifices 
had been intended as a proof of the worshipper’s sincerity, 
as a means of communion between the worshipper and his 
God. The victim’s life had been offered to represent the 
worshipper’s self-offering, and then (in many sacrifices) the 
victim’s body had been feasted on, to represent the new 
fellowship and joy under the new favour of the God. But 
those sacrifices had failed to satisfy the longings of the more 
sensitive hearts or the less traditional minds. Now Jesus had 
made his perfect life available, as a pure offering to the one 
true God. More, he had made his body available sacramen¬ 
tally, in the supreme Communion. Through the Eucharist, 
Christians could participate in his sacrifice by eating his body 
and drinking his blood. 

That line of thought is present throughout the New 
Testament epistles, specially in the letter to the Hebrews. 
Worked out with variations in not unimportant details, it 
forms the main theme of the doctrine of the Atonement both 
in Catholic and in Protestant orthodoxy. Still today many 
devout and learned Christians are passionately convinced 
that here is the Gospel in essence, their unease being con¬ 
fined to a desire to improve the presentation during certain 
periods of some of the details. 

Our theologians must be asked, however, whether the 
traditional doctrine about Christ’s sacrifice can ever reach 
the modern world as it did the ancient. It is not irrelevant to 
consider how the sacrifice of animals is increasingly repug¬ 
nant to the conscience. In most countries of the modern 
world it is inconceivable. Children are taught not to slaughter 
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but to love their dumb friends (and many adults find it 
easier to love such friends precisely because they are dumb). 
This care for animals is an attitude which has increased in 
popularity as the modern age has progressed, and it is now 
one of the few points in ethics on which all enlightened 
people are agreed. Any religious doctrine which starts from 
memories of animal sacrifices, and starts with some admira¬ 
tion for them, therefore starts under the handicap of having 
to do battle with one of the most deeply felt modern convic¬ 
tions. And the Christian, even if he is on his guard against 
exaggerated sentimentality in this field (after all, most of us 
are not vegetarians), can scarcely deplore man’s dawning 
reverence for the animal creation. 

Another handicap under which the traditional doctrine 
starts is that it can easily be thought to be unjust. In animal 
sacrifices there was always an element of make-believe, 
because it had to be claimed that an animal was a substitute 
for a human being. In much traditional Christian teaching 
the further step was taken of saying that Christ was a substi¬ 
tute for sinful humanity. Either Christ represented all men 
in his going to the Father, or he was punished by the Father 
as a substitute in place of the sinners. This teaching, particu¬ 
larly the ‘penal-substitutionary’ theory, may be so stated as 
to conflict with the awareness, increasing in the modern 
world, that it is unjust either to honour or to punish a substi¬ 
tute—a champion or a hostage. Justice must be addressed to 
the individual concerned. An individual is responsible for his 
own virtues or mistakes—and only for his own virtues or 
mistakes. As the prophets of Israel protested against the 
belief that a sacrificed animal would avail with God while the 
sacrificer continued in his old ways, so the ethical position 
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of the modern world is that a just God could never accept 
any offering by sinners except the offering of their own 
repentance. And the Christian, even if he is on his guard 
against the excessive individualism which may be implied in 
this attitude, can scarcely deplore its moral seriousness. 

But the most important disadvantage of the traditional 
doctrine in the eyes of the modern world is that it appears 
to insult God. Both the Church of England’s Thirty Nine 
Articles of Religion and the Westminster Confession (the 
standard declaration of Presbyterian doctrine) affirm that 
Christ died to reconcile his Father to us. Other traditional 
teachers have depicted the Father as an angry judge, 
demanding the appeasement of his wrath by the provision 
of a victim on whom could be heaped all the punishments 
due under the law. In the Middle Ages, God was thought of 
as an overlord whose honour had been outraged and who 
demanded satisfaction. 

Such pictures portray the Eternal as morally inferior to 
any human father who reaches the modest standard of self- 
control and sympathetic understanding advocated in con¬ 
temporary ethics. No father would today be admired if he 
was so enveloped in his own interpretation of the moral code 
as to demand ‘satisfaction’ for every breach of it by his 
children before he would show them love. He would be 
thought to be hideously lacking in any understanding of the 
duty incurred by a man who brings children into the world. 
Jesus himself observed that ‘you, bad as you are, know how 
to give your children what is good for them’ (Luke 11.11), 
and a Christian cannot protest at the modern world’s growing 
emphasis on the responsibilities, as well as the rights, of 
parenthood. 
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We must, it would seem, conclude that the traditional 
doctrine needs to be restated if it is to live happily with the 
authentic moral insights of our time. Of course, we do not 
mean that the old idea of Jesus being man’s prayer to God 
could, or should, be banished. How impoverished, how 
anaemic to the point of death, would be such a Christianity! 
But for our world, another idea must come first—the idea 
needed to start us off in the religious pilgrimage. As this 
pilgrimage develops, it may lead us to a more sympathetic 
understanding of what lay behind the old sacrificial language. 1 

In the task of restatement, we should take courage from 
the fact that the recorded teaching of Jesus contains no clear 
reference to his death as a sacrifice. There are two solemn 
sayings which almost certainly do have sacrificial overtones. 
At Mark 10.45, we read: ‘For even the Son of Man did not 
come to be served but to serve, and to surrender his life as a 
ransom for many’. At Mark 14.24, we read: ‘This is my 
blood of the covenant, shed for many’. These sayings may 
remind us of the great description in the book of Isaiah of 
the Servant of the Lord who ‘shall make many to be 
accounted righteous’ (53.11), who ‘bore the sin of many’ 
(53.12), and who ‘makes himself an offering for sin’ (53.10). 
However, such echoes, while richly suggestive for the student 
of the Bible, are scarcely enough to give the theme of sacri¬ 
fice that central position in the teaching of Jesus which it 
has occupied in traditional Christian doctrine. No one will 
quarrel with the early Christians for interpreting Calvary in 
thorough-going sacrificial terms. The whole of religion was 
then saturated with the idea of sacrifice. This was the 

1 For this, see C. F. D. Moule, The Sacrifice of Christ (Hodcler 
and Stoughton, 1956). 
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language in which they spoke naturally. But in view of the 
restraint of Jesus, we are under no obligation to confine 
ourselves to those ancient expressions if we need other terms 
in which to articulate a modern devotion to the crucified. 

The truth to which the old sacrificial images point is the 
truth that Calvary is costly. Many animal sacrifices were 
costly to the worshippers, who were farmers. The cross cost 
Jesus everything, including his sense of communion with his 
Father. That self sacrifice, in its courage and purity, can 
never be outdated. Its splendour must appeal to every human 
generation, and not least to our own time of troubles, which 
has seen so many lives laid down for the sake of patriotism 
or some yet nobler ideal. Slaughtered animals need not be 
brought into the picture, when already alive in our memories 
are the millions of our own dead. Here, if anywhere, is an 
appeal to the ‘many’ to whom Jesus now speaks: to the 
modern many. 

The service of his life was offered up by Jesus in darkness. 
Since Jesus was genuinely human, the self-sacrifice could not 
be made with a continuous sense of the Divine purpose 
preceding it and the heavenly reward following it. Yet in 
deepest reality more than a human life—more than a perfect 
human life—was offered up on Calvary. The offering was 
the self-sacrifice of God. God was not relaxing on the bench 
over the court of Calvary, his wrath satisfied, his justice 
having taken its course; God was in the dock and on the 
rack. There, God was not appeased but revealed. The life 
and love of Jesus express the life and love of God. The 
true, deep beginning of the life of Jesus was not the love of 
Joseph for Mary, for ‘God loved the world so much . . 
(John 3.16); and the end of the life of Jesus in the flesh was 
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not the heroism of a man, for ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself (II Corinthians 5.19). 

Divine love entering the world, as it was in first-century 
Palestine and as it is today, must appear blasphemous and 
immoral. It must be suspected and betrayed, flogged and 
crucified, because that is what must happen to divine love. 
The consequences of loveless man’s rebellion—man’s loss 
of his faith with his love—must for a time be overwhelming. 
But divine love cannot be quenched. Its suffering has paid 
for our liberation from the evil that is in us. Essentially that 
is how the enfleshed God came to ‘surrender his life as a 
ransom for many’; and essentially that is how the invisible 
God is still continuing his at-one-ment with man. 

What changes on the first Good Friday is not God’s love. 
That is from eternity to eternity. It cannot be less or greater 
on Easter Sunday than it is on Maundy Thursday, on 
Christmas Day than it is at the dawn of creation. It is the 
fixed rock, the ground of all existence. What changes on 
Good Friday is man’s loving faith in God. On Calvary that 
comes to birth; and the reason why is essentially this: man 
can now see how God is love, how God is therefore to be 
believed and obeyed. To this we shall return. 

The Birth of Faith 

The quest for deliverance from sin, by many sacrifices or 
by the One Sacrifice, was the preoccupation of the world 
into which the Church entered. It was the preoccupation of 
the religiously inclined in the Dark and Middle Ages, in the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation, in the Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century and in the Catholic Revival 
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of the nineteenth. How could a man be right with his Maker? 
How, like Bunyan’s Christian, could he make the lonely 
pilgrimage from the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City? 

We might be healthier if that were our preoccupation 
today. As it is, our feelings of inadequacy and guilt remain 
as strong as ever. But they are hidden away, repressed down 
to levels of the personality where they bear fruit in neuroses. 
They are not expressed at the religious level where they 
might be met by life and healing. Indeed, it may well be that 
our inability to express sin as sin before God, and to receive 
from God its forgiveness, has produced for us the neurosis 
of atheism. The witness to the existence and power of God 
has been so widespread through the centuries that it is 
probably the modern atheists who should be reckoned 
freaks, and a psychological explanation should be sought for 
their inability to perceive a reality accepted by the majority 
of the human race. 

Be that as it may, however, a fact which looms large for 
religion in Britain (and the rest of Europe) is the fact of 
general unbelief. Among us today, a preacher confronting a 
congregation is likely to be facing (in himself as well as in 
his hearers) not so much a sense of sin as a sense of doubt; 
and the resistance to religious belief is, of course, stronger 
among the millions to whom the preacher will never speak. 
Many in our society would hate to be labelled ‘atheist’. They 
would claim to be Christians, and often also in Britain or 
Scandinavia to be members of the National Church. But they 
have virtually cut themselves off from religious practices, 
and their religious beliefs appear exceedingly vague and 
feeble if challenged. The situation may be summed up by 
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saying that the masses in the twentieth century have come to 
share the assumption made by the intellectuals in the nine¬ 
teenth century and in the earlier Enlightenment—the 
assumption that God is dead. 

The cry on Calvary confronts that assumption of our 
society by saying: ‘Yes, God is dying here. “God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God ... He suffered and 
was buried.” So the Nicene Creed confesses. But watch how 
God dies! As you watch, his power will be reborn in you; 
and you will learn that in deepest truth he cannot die.’ 

The enfleshed God tastes death in complete humility. In 
the New Testament, the writer to the Hebrews marvels at 
the humility of Gethsemane and the cross. ‘In the days of his 
earthly life he offered up prayers and petitions, with loud 
cries and tears ... He learned obedience in the school of 
suffering’ (5.7, 8). The arrogance of Christianity, so repulsive 
to the modern world, has no place here. Christian faith must 
remain convinced that the act of God in Christ was the 
essential declaration of the purpose behind the creation of 
the universe. But this purpose was declared in ‘loud cries and 
tears’, not in a neat formula. If God tastes death like that, 
then Christians must excel all others in humility. 

The act of God in Christ need never be repeated—and 
cannot be repeated, for the act was essentially the expression 
of the Eternal as a personality, and what is personal must 
always be unique. But to say that the act of God in Christ is 
unique is not to say that Christians are given any excuse for 
arrogance. On the contrary, the Eternal is here embodied in 
one who is ‘gentle and humble-hearted’ (Matthew 11.29) 
and who therefore has the right to bless ‘those of a gentle 
spirit’ (Matthew 5.5). 
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Here is a death under the laws of nature and the blows of 
fate. A nail hammered into the flesh makes him bleed. He 
suffocates when he cannot move, just like a baby caught 
under a blanket. And he disintegrates under extreme pres¬ 
sure, just like a patient in agony. He does not deserve it. He 
does not understand it. But he pleads no exemption from the 
human lot. These are the cruel circumstances in which many 
a man’s life must be lived and every man’s death must be 
died. These are the rules under which the race is to be run. 
And he who accepts these things is the enfleshed God. If 
many sons of God are to be ‘brought to glory’, it must be 
through weakness and suffering, and therefore ‘it was clearly 
fitting that the God for whom and through whom all things 
exist should . . . make the leader . . . perfect through suffer¬ 
ings’ (Hebrews 2.10). And the leader is God himself. Arch¬ 
bishop William Temple comments on this cry of dereliction: 
‘No further entry of the Supreme God into the tangle and 
bewilderment of finitude can be conceived. All that we can 
suffer of physical or mental anguish is within the divine 
experience; He has known it all himself. He does not leave 
this world to suffer while he remains at ease apart; all the 
suffering of the world is His.’ 1 

If to reject the traditional ways of expressing faith is to 
incur excommunication from the Church, then the enfleshed 
God is himself now excommunicate. It is true that Jesus, 
who previously had used traditional ideas about Paradise, 
now uses a psalm. Once again the divine humility must 
humble us. But the old words were used in a new way—a 
way which must disturb all dogmatic slumbers. Now religious 
believers have an authoritative revelation to instruct them 

1 Christus Veritas (Macmillan, 1924), p. 270. 
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that faith’s certainty is always liable to be upset by expe¬ 
rience; and yet also that the man temporarily faithless should 
not for that reason be cursed as anathema. The zeal of 
Christians (Catholic or Protestant) who would define their 
faith in detail, and who would unchurch those who do not 
accept their definition, is exposed in its evil folly by this word 
from the Object of Faith. The highest claim which can 
rightly be made for faith falls far short of the certainty which 
so many Christian teachers have claimed to feel for them¬ 
selves and to force on others. 

This is a word about the silent, absent God, about the God 
who is dead so far as a man’s knowledge and feeling are 
concerned. And yet already, even on the cross, it is a prayer. 
Even from the depths, the cry is to ‘my God, my God’. The 
complaint is made by an address to the Eternal. That is 
prayer without armour or clothing. That is prayer in its 
pure essence. And, surely, that is prayer in which a modern 
sceptic may join. For why does an atheist complain about 
disorder or ugliness or the victory of evil in the world? Is it 
not because it is his inmost conviction that the world is not 
meant to be like that—was not intended to be like that— 
was not designed to be like that—by a God whose existence 
and whose powerful love are thus affirmed in the very 
intensity of the complaint? Without God, the world would 
not be worth complaining about. Without God, there would 
be no one to complain to. The American theologian Paul 
Tillich is right to say that when what he calls ‘ultimate 
concern’ is present—when men have a really deep sense of 
the mystery of existence—‘there are no atheists’. 

We may learn from this cry of despair that man’s faith in 
God can never die. In the last analysis, faith is not a creed 
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but the instinct to pray. That instinct can never be blotted 
out while man remains human. And this we can learn from 
the God who, in order to teach us, became human and 
descended into the hell of unbelief. 


5 


A VOICE TO CRY VICTORY 

Having received the wine, he said ‘It is accomplished’. 

John 19.30 


The Cry of Physical Need 

The cry of the crucified Jesus, ‘I thirst’ (John 19.28), comes 
from a man tormented by the need to drink. Seeing this 
simple fact, people nowadays would tend to be highly sus¬ 
picious of the traditional meditations about the spiritual 
desire of Jesus: his thirst for the souls of men or for the 
vision of God. Yet there must be some half-hidden meaning 
here. In St John’s gospel, a fact is never simply a fact. Each 
sentence in this short story has its place in the Evangelist’s 
purpose, which is to make us see the deep significance of the 
great fact of Jesus (20.31). What, then, did St John mean to 
imply when he made this expression of thirst such a climax 
in his gospel? 

His own words are: ‘After that, Jesus, knowing that all 
had now come to its appointed end, said in fulfilment of 
Scripture, “I thirst”.’ The Old Testament scripture which is 
most likely as the background is Psalm 69.20-21: 

Insults have broken my heart, 
so that 1 am in despair. 

I looked for pity, but there was none; 
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and for comforters, but l found none . 

They gave me poison for food, 

and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

So this is the equivalent in St John’s gospel of ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ in St Mark’s and St 
Matthew’s. It is a word from the pit. But it is a request to 
men, not a prayer to God, for it voices needs which cannot 
be satisfied except by one’s fellow-men: needs for pity and 
comfort, food and drink. 

The cry brings all physical suffering to the cross, just as 
the cry of forsakenness brings all mental suffering. The fact 
that Jesus really thirsted, and depended on his fellow-men 
to relieve his thirst, makes him the brother of all whose 
lives have been narrowed down to one point of physical 
need. Such people often feel, as one of the worst aspects of 
their illness, that their condition is thoroughly undignified. 
But here we see the enfleshed God uttering the same request 
as a child waking in the night, a shipwrecked sailor adrift 
on the ocean or a helpless invalid. Such people in pain 
often feel that the very fact of their dependence on others 
is, quite apart from any physical suffering, a cross for them. 
But here we see the Lord relying utterly on the mercy of 
Roman soldiers. 

Pain is a cross which may often bring no crown; it may 
debase human nature, and not much experience of suffering, 
or of service to sufferers, is needed to show that it often 
does. We are under no obligation to seek out so dangerous 
a condition as pain. But when pain comes, it can be changed 
into glory without ceasing to be pain. The fellowship of the 
sufferings of Jesus is offered to show how. And one sign 
that pain has been transfigured is that the sufferer is in a 
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right relationship with those who nurse him. If instead of 
resenting he can accept his dependence, then the victory 
of love has already been won. It can be followed by many 
conquests over evils which have had a lifetime of dominance 
when the patient thought of himself as an independent man. 

But the cry has meaning for those who are strong and 
apparently independent—for those in health and at work. 
It is easy for preachers and religious writers to forget how 
great a part of the life of the world is devoted to supplying 
physical needs. Anyone who teaches in the name of the 
carpenter of Nazareth needs to be made to think constantly 
about the routine labours of the millions at the workbench 
and the typewriter, at the steering wheel and in the canteen. 
And he needs to grapple for the significance of the fact that, 
even more definitely than her husband, a housewife often 
does little except to cope with physical needs. For many in 
the female half of mankind, life is made up of the feeding, 
the cleaning, the washing, the mending—perhaps with some 
nursing to add moments of special interest. 

What has the Gospel to say to us about our unromantic 
work? What message has it for a factory worker whose 
mind is being drugged by the impersonality, the noise and 
the endless repetitions of modern methods of production to 
meet the needs of consumers? What is the gospel of new life 
for the woman whose duties to home and family leave her 
with little time for ‘intellectual’ or ‘spiritual’ activities? No 
questions can be more relevant than these humble ones as 
we consider Christianity’s place in the real modern world. 

The answer is loud and clear in St John’s gospel: ‘I thirst.’ 
For why did Jesus utter that cry? St John tells us that he had 
only a few moments of agony still to go before the release of 
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death. He could have hung on, in silence about his own 
physical needs, as he had been silent before. The courage 
so to die has not been beyond men, and would not have been 
beyond Jesus. St John, in reporting this cry, implies that 
Jesus wished to identify himself with all whose need is 
physical; but he also implies something more. ‘Having 
received the wine, he said, “It is accomplished” ’ (19.30). 
The purpose of Jesus was concentrated on the next few 
minutes. He needed this wine in order to be able to cry aloud 
that all had come to its appointed end. His desire was not 
selfish. The wine was drunk for the sake of his friends. And 
it was drunk for the sake of all men and women who labour 
in the workaday world. 

In all the service of men and women to the needs of the 
body—the invalid’s body, the consumer’s body, the family’s 
bodies—that is the secret. Through such work the ‘appointed 
end’ is drawing nearer, and through such work this can be 
shown. Such work is making it possible for a victory to be 
won and to be proclaimed—the victory of God in his world. 
The work may be trivial, and may often seem meaningless. 
Day after day the same details must be repeated. In mass 
production most workers perform one function without 
having the satisfaction of creating a complete product. Even 
in household work, where the family is before the house¬ 
wife’s eyes to show her that her duties are worthwhile, the 
sheer familiarity and monotony of the work may kill all 
sense of fulfilment. And yet, all the time God’s purposes are 
being fulfilled, and men and women can gain their fulfilment 
in knowing this. 

Here is a French priest, one of the gallant ones who have 
worked as full-time factory labourers, meditating on the 
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place of human work in the fulfilment of God’s purposes for 
the city of Paris: 

I love to think, when I look at Paris, of the milliards of 
laborious movements which since the earliest days of stone¬ 
cutting have gone to make this city and ourselves. Under¬ 
neath me—the paving-stones, the drains, the Underground. 
Around me—my clothes. Above me—there goes an aero¬ 
plane and the invisible sound-waves. There’s nothing that 
doesn’t boil down to work! From the days of the earliest 
stone splinters, primitive rakes and bare fists, by dint of 
searching, toiling, bruising and overworking our bodies, 
day after day we have made a human mark on this old 
virgin soil. . . Little by little as labour gradually modified 
the banks of the Seine and revealed to man the power of 
his spirit, civilization took hold, and by degrees transformed 
everything, including the lives of men. 

We have taken the earth and made things out of it. And 
now we can take things and make the material and the 
tools for thought. In proportion as the spirit of man, 
through work, frees itself from matter, matter is penetrated 
by spirit. Through man, himself a physical and social 
matter, the world becomes conscious. Our work transforms 
the earth’s face. 1 

It does not matter ultimately that the fulfilment of God’s 
purposes is hidden from us behind a solid wall of human 
folly. We do not read in the gospel that the thirst of Jesus 
was satisfied by a delicate brew, administered with the 
tenderness of a nurse. On the contrary, St John tells us: ‘A 
jar stood there full of sour wine; so they soaked a sponge 
with the wine, fixed it on a javelin, and held it up to his lips’ 
(19.29). This was the coarse liquor which the Roman army 
issued to its execution squads; perhaps even Roman soldiers 

1 Priests and Workers, ed. D. L. Edwards (SCM Press, 1961), p. 38. 

See Stephan Hopkinson, God at Work (Hodder and Stoughton, 

1962). 
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could be sickened by such duties unless they were a little drunk. 

St Mark adds that the drink was given to Jesus in a spirit 
of mockery, by a man (presumably a Roman ignorant of 
Hebrew) who had misunderstood the cry Eli, Eli, lema 
sabacthani? as an appeal for rescue by Elijah. ‘A man came 
running with a sponge, soaked in sour wine, on the end of a 
cane, and held it to his lips. “Let us see,” he said, “if Elijah 
is coming to take him down” ’ (15.36). Could any proof of 
human blindness be more complete? 

Yet Jesus accepted and used this wine and this man. 
Could any evidence of divine insight be more convincing? 
At Cana of Galilee the Jesus of St John’s gospel had accepted 
and used the washing-up water (‘six stone water-jars, of the 
kind used for Jewish rites of purification’, 2.6) in the creation 
of wine. For St John, that had been ‘the first of the signs by 
which Jesus revealed his glory’ (2.11); and now, Jesus 
accepted and used wine itself for the last of his signs before 
death. 

In our time we have an unprecedented reason for seeking 
some vision of the place of material trivialities in the pur¬ 
poses of God. For our time is the first time when it has 
begun to dawn on the human conscience that there is a duty 
laid on richer countries to help poorer countries towards 
economic equality. 

The problem itself is not new. Asia and Africa have 
always known hunger. It is not new that there should be a 
man on the cross of undernourishment or famine. What is 
new is that there is a fellow-man stirred in conscience. In this 
global context, the cry ‘I thirst’ is one of the repeated themes 
in history, but the man running with a sponge to relieve his 
brother’s need is a man who would not have known about 
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the need without modern means of communication, who 
would not have been able to meet the need without modern 
methods of production, and who would not have thought it 
worthwhile to begin running without the aid of modern 
transport. And it does not matter that this man would 
probably not have been stimulated to run to the under¬ 
developed countries had it not been for the modern compe¬ 
tition between the Communist and Western systems—any 
more than it mattered that on Calvary the Roman soldier 
ran in blindness or even mockery. The man on the cross 
benefits, whatever the motives of his helper. 

But how can we satisfy the thirst of the world? We should 
not have thought of the job had it not been for the new 
possibilities in the age of science; yet all our modern tech¬ 
nology fails to equip us for a job so immense. The wine 
which we lift to the lips of mankind is pathetically in¬ 
adequate, a mere drop in the bucket-like open mouth. 
The feebleness of our efforts deters many people from con¬ 
sidering them as a realistic challenge. It daunts many people 
who might otherwise like to put their hands to this task. It 
depresses many fine spirits among those engaged in the work 
of relief and advance. 

St John’s gospel gives us three clues which we may use in 
our approach to this problem which St John did not know. 
The first comes in the story of the feeding of the thousands. 
Andrew asks: ‘What is that among so many?’ Jesus replies: 
‘Make the people sit down’ (6.9-10). In other words, we are 
to act in faith, and we are not to be afraid if we raise the 
hopes of others. Today’s world-wide explosion of expecta¬ 
tions is part of today’s work by God. 

In explanation of his miracle, the Jesus of St John 
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declares: The bread which I will give is my own flesh; I give 
it for the life of the world’ (6.51). In other words, the 
thousands cannot be fed without a human sacrifice, the 
offering of the life of the caterer. For many in the richer 
countries today that must involve personal service—either 
in the course of careers, or at risk to careers. For all in the 
richer countries, it must involve risky political programmes, 
payment of new taxes and the postponement or abandon¬ 
ment of schemes for our own defence or progress, for the 
sake of action by our Governments to serve the hungry 
nations. These are cruel challenges, but unless there is a new 
spirit among our peoples, carrying with it a new scale of 
priorities, our awakening concern for the world’s need will 
remain as inadequate as it is today. 

And the final clue comes in the cry from the cross: ‘It is 
accomplished!’ Whatever else that means, it is a cry to the 
ends of the earth and to the end of time; a cry proclaiming a 
decisive victory; a cry made possible by a soldier’s confused 
compassion, moistening the throat of Jesus. Today, resolute 
effort in service by the richer countries—which include many 
nominally Christian countries—would have world-wide and 
long-echoing consequences. It would be crucial in the union 
of humanity as the family sensitive to the wants of its 
members. 

Such an effort might not permanently slake the thirst and 
banish the hunger of the world’s uncountable millions; out¬ 
wardly, it might fail to accomplish the full objectives. But 
the demonstration of concern by the privileged would be 
decisive in winning the world’s good will. If only the poor 
thought that the rich cared, what is most important in the 
will of the heavenly Father of all would be accomplished. 
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The Cry of Accomplishment 

For what is ‘accomplished’ on the cross? The cry which 
is in Greek tetelestai —‘it is finished’ in the older translation, 
or ‘accomplished’ in the New English Bible—forms such a 
splendid climax to the affirmations of St John’s gospel that it 
is fatally easy for Christian writers and preachers to forget 
its mystery. Considered soberly, this cry of triumph is as 
mysterious as the cry of forsakenness recorded at the climax 
of the other gospels. 

In the eyes of the world, nothing is finished on the cross 
except the life of Jesus. The world carries on. People went 
to bed on the night of the first Good Friday without the 
slightest awareness that any victory had been won except 
that of the enemies of Jesus. In the centuries since, the 
influence of the crucified has been profound for many 
individuals and has led some nations into nominal Christian¬ 
ity. But when Jesus died all this lay in the future; and even 
today, consistent, large-scale acceptance of the teachings of 
Jesus has yet to be seen. The overthrow of the forces of evil, 
which theologians have described as the achievement of the 
cross, has not yet been observed by psychologists or jour¬ 
nalists. When there are hopes of a better time coming, it is 
very difficult for modern men of the world to relate such 
hopes to the death of a carpenter crucified under Pontius 
Pilate. 

Challenged to re-examine its traditional expressions, 
Christianity must fall back on its experience. It cannot claim 
to have experienced what are sometimes described as the 
cosmic dimensions of the cross: the cleansing of creation by 
that blood, the victory over the devil by that death. But each 
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Christian whose Christianity is personal can bear witness to 
his own liberation from the power of evil, can point to Jesus 
as his liberator, and can testify that the Jesus who has met 
him has spoken to him more piercingly on Calvary than 
anywhere else. Personal assurance of personal strength 
supplied by a personal Saviour is the bedrock of Christian 
experience. The meeting with the Jesus of Calvary is for 
each Christian more than a theory: it is a memory. It is more 
than a memory: it is the beginning of a way of life, as one’s 
meeting with one’s wife is more than a memory. 

The adventure of Christian theology is the attempt to 
relate this personal experience to the rest of existence; for 
the Christian the experience is so immediate, so overwhelm¬ 
ing and so fruitful that all other experiences must be inter¬ 
preted in its light—or at the very least must be held together 
with it, in the persistent hope that the relationship will be 
illuminated. To claim that all things are summed up on 
Calvary is to state one’s belief that even those things which 
appear unrelated to the crucified Jesus will be seen one day 
in their true significance—placed on a map of knowledge 
where the centre is the cross. So far as we can see, man is 
still subject to many of the limitations in his nature, but the 
triumph of Jesus is to be regarded as a foretaste and pledge 
of a wider victory. ‘I know who it is in whom I have trusted, 
and am confident of his power. . .’ (II Timothy 1.12). ‘In 
fact we do not yet see all things in subjection to man. In 
Jesus, however, we do see one . . .’ (Hebrews 2.9). Such 
words from two of the latest documents in the New Testa¬ 
ment show a faith which has matured under prolonged 
adversity, but which nevertheless is world-grasping. 

St John’s gospel seems to imply that ‘It is accomplished!’ 
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could not be shouted before John had been given to Mary 
and Mary to John. The union of these two at the foot of the 
cross was the beginning of the fellowship made possible by 
the Lord’s self-offering. It was, St John tells us, ‘after that’ 
that Jesus ‘bowed his head’. Relaxation was now possible 
for the Son of Man who previously had had ‘nowhere to lay 
his head’ (Matthew 8.20). 

The next words, which the English Bible translates as 
‘gave up his spirit’ (with ‘breathed out his life’ as an alterna¬ 
tive), are literally ‘handed over the spirit’. The implication 
may be that from the moment of the death of Jesus the Holy 
Spirit was available to the new fellowship, the ‘Receive the 
Holy Spirit!’ to the disciples at John 20.23 being the publi¬ 
cation of a fact already existing. Previously ‘the Spirit had 
not yet been given, because Jesus had not yet been glorified’ 
(John 7.39). But in the crucifixion itself, the hour had come. 
The prayer made by Jesus a few hours before had been 
granted: ‘Father. . . now glorify me in thine own presence 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world began’ 
(John 17.1, 5). Whether or not we should be right in so 
interpreting these particular words, the whole of St John’s 
gospel cries to us that the purpose of the life of Jesus was 
to give ‘to all who did receive him, to those who have yielded 
him their allegiance, the right to become children of God’ 
(1.12)—children who have been ‘born over again’ (3.7) 
because now they share their Lord’s own knowledge of God 
as Father (17.25, etc.). 

Sometimes Christians, wishing that he had left a sharper 
discipline, a doctrinal text-book or at least a constitution for 
the Church, have by implication charged Jesus with failure. 
But it was not his intention to give rules to his friends. 
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Instead he gave them his spirit, his life. Perpetually the 
Church needs to come back to the life recorded in the 
gospels. Only that life, studied adoringly at the heart both 
of public and of private prayer, can cleanse and defend a 
Church which is necessarily an institution composed of 
sinners. And in preaching to the world, the Church has no 
hope of success unless its theme is the one thing that has 
been truly accomplished: the life of Jesus, lived in such a 
way as to be the inspiration of those who yield him their 
allegiance. 

But why did that life have to reach its triumph at the 
place called The Skull? Why does the Eucharistic celebration 
of the death of Christ have to be the means by which the 
Church marks the joy of Christmas or Easter, or consecrates 
an earthly monarch? Because it is on the cross of Christ 
that we see the love of God, and unless we see the love of 
God we cannot worship God. Without the self-revelation 
of a God whose love can go to the length of dying in agony, 
any belief in God is in the long run impossible. When we 
are free to think, we cannot accept the existence of a God 
whose morals are lower than our own; and a God who 
refuses to become flesh under the curses of evil and death for 
our sakes is a God with less love in him than the men and 
women he is alleged to have made—men and women who 
show heroic love and identify themselves with their children 
daily. Now Christianity is the only religion which has ever 
claimed that God was enfleshed in a tortured and dying 
man. Often enough Christianity has been tempted to aban¬ 
don or to underplay the doctrine. It would be utter disaster 
to do so, for in the long run the religious consciousness of 
mankind must witness a battle between this faith as the only 
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living faith and atheism as the only logical alternative. 

What are the objections to belief in the God revealed in 
the crucified Christ? Those from the atheist side may be 
summed up by saying that such a belief seems too good to be 
true. With so much disorder and evil in the world, it seems 
impossible that the world should have been planned by one 
who loves it, and who to show his love enters it to live and 
die under its limitations. Yet the atheist, too, has his 
problems, for the whole scene of the world is not black. 
Tragedies should not be our only reading! There are many 
signs of a purposive order in nature, as there is much 
pleasantness in history. Belief in a divine order and a divine 
love is a major step, but no more than one step, if one has 
allowed oneself to be led by the evidence of science and 
history; and, as countless conversions have proved, the 
taking of this step is a highly possible result of really meeting 
the force of the evidence provided by the New Testament. 
The grand theme of that evidence is a testimony that God 
has done something effective about the tragedy which is a 
feature of life, alongside the joy; God has made goodness 
prevail in tragedy’s very midst. The ‘problem of evil’ is even 
now not solved intellectually, but if we know the cross we 
know how to live with this problem as religious believers, 
for we know how to prevent the evil from defeating us, and 
we know why we must believe that in the end God can, and 
will, defeat the evil totally. 1 

1 This is the theme of, e.g., Suffering Human and Divine by 
the biblical scholar and Baptist theologian H. Wheeler Robinson 
(SCM Press, 1940). ‘Just where the need is sorest, and through 
the very need itself, the discovery can be made that God suffers 
in us, with us, for us. That is the only adequate solution of the 
problem known to me’ (p. 6). 
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The objection to belief in a suffering God from the 
religious side may be summed up by Baron von Hiigel’s 
claim that ‘it really omits, indeed traverses, a profoundly 
important religious element—the joy, the pure joy, of God’. 1 
God is incapable of suffering; in the technical term, God is 
‘impassible’. 2 Such an objection would be urged with pas¬ 
sionate intensity by Jews and Moslems, but it has also come 
from within Christian orthodoxy. 

We must admit frankly that the insight that God himself 
suffers on the cross is not characteristic of the New Testa¬ 
ment, although New Testament passages can be quoted in 
support of it. On the whole, the authors of the New Testa¬ 
ment stood too close to the humanity of Jesus, and were too 
well schooled in the Jewish insistence on the otherness of 
the one high and holy God, to find it easy to see clearly or 
to say plainly that the crucified and the Eternal v/ere of one 
substance, that the Messiah’s suffering (itself a staggering 
fact) revealed God’s. We must admit also that almost all the 
classic theologians of Christendom, Catholic or Protestant, 
have denied that God can suffer. Behind their theology may 
be detected the philosophy of the Greeks. The God of 
Aristotle is the unmoved mover, the passionless spectator. 
Although they teach the full divinity of Jesus, they suggest 
that it was the human, not the divine, ‘nature’ in the 
Son which suffered, and that the Father was not involved. 

The liturgies and hymns of orthodox Christendom have 
often been braver than its theology in speaking of the Passion 
of God, the Blood of God, etc., and now in our time the 

1 Essays and Addresses , 2nd series (Dent, 1926), p. 188. 

2 See J. K. Mozley, The Impassibility of God (Cambridge, 1926) 
and B. R. Brasnett, The Suffering of the Impassible God 
(SPCK, 1928). 
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weight of theological opinion seems to be shifting. The last 
word was not spoken by Tertullian with his fierce denuncia¬ 
tion of ‘Patripassianism’ (Adversus Praxeam, about ad 215: 
‘Praxeas crucified the Father!’). The twentieth century, 
mindful of the suffering in nature and in men, has gone back 
to the New Testament, to see if divine suffering is to be 
found there; and it has found that the conclusion of the 
whole biblical witness is that the Eternal was enfleshed in the 
crucified. The Bible ends with the vision of the Lamb of 
God ‘standing in the very middle of the throne with the 
marks of slaughter upon him’ (Revelation 5.6); and as 
Christian experience has discerned that Jesus is not merely 
the Lamb or the Son, but is the very image of the invisible 
God, the very focus of the eternal light, a new orthodoxy has 
had to be developed, affirming that, after all, there is suffer¬ 
ing in the divine love and so in the divine nature. 

The most forceful prophet of the new ‘Patripassianism’ of 
our time was G. A. Studdert Kennedy, who wrote The 
Hardest Part in the trenches of the first world war. ‘I don’t 
know or love the Almighty potentate, my only real God is 
the suffering Father revealed in the sorrow of Christ.’ 1 There 
he had found his own rock amidst horror, and also a theme 
for evangelism: ‘Men are turning to God in Christ, even as 
they curse the Christian God.’ 2 But the idea was not an idea 
for the trenches only. Already in The World’s Redemption, 
published a year before the outbreak of war, C. E. Rolt had 
expressed it: ‘The whole earth cries aloud in anguish and 
degradation. And inwards, at the very centre of the world, 
these cries strike upon the ear of God, who hears them with 
an infinite grief; for at the inmost centre of all things, there 

1 Hodder and Stoughton, 1918, p. 10. 2 p. 98. 
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is no mere creative mind of vital force; there is a Human 
Heart, and that Heart is broken.’ 1 More expert and sober 
theologians before Rolt had explored that line. For example, 
in The Place of Christ in Modern Theology (1893), A. M. 
Fairbairn wrote: ‘The very truth that came by Jesus Christ 
may be said to be summed up in the passibility of God. . . 
The humiliation of the Son involved the visible passion and 
death, but the surrender by the Father involved the sorrow 
that was the invisible sacrifice’. 2 And even in the peace of 
Victorian England some had had the same vision, that 

this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts, 

Into a rage to suffer for mankind . 3 

In his contribution to God and the Struggle for Existence 
(SCM Press, 1919), Dr C. F. D’Arcy, Archbishop first of 
Dublin and then of Armagh, presented the same vision 
against a wide background of philosophical and theological 
sensitivity. He saw the relevance of this vision for quieter 
days than Studdert Kennedy knew. 

If we have reason to believe that God shares in every 
human grief, that no lonely sufferer endures his agony 
apart from the sympathy and fellowship of God, that every 
sacrifice made is a sacrifice on God’s part as well as on 
man’s, and that, in suffering, God is calling us to join Him 
in His age-long struggle against evil, we have a view of the 
world and of human life which gives to all genuine moral 
effort, whether pleasurable or painful, an intrinsic worth 
which cannot be estimated ... Truly He is above us, but it 
is in the order of being, not by reason of any sovereign 
aloofness. He is Life of our life, and Home of our spirits. 

1 Longmans, 1913, p. 183. 2 p. 484. 

3 Robert Browning, Balaustion’s Adventure (1871). 
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In all our afflictions, He is afflicted; and in all our joys, He 
takes part. His love encircles us, and will never let us go .. . 
Thus we realise the meaning of the term Omnipotence. It 
means that God’s Nature is such that things cannot go 
finally wrong. 1 

Another Archbishop, Dr William Temple, packed much 
wisdom into this remark in his Christus Veritas (1924) 2 : ‘It 
is truer to say that there is suffering in God than that God 
suffers. The Greek conception of the impassibility of the 
Divine wrought fearful havoc with the theology of the 
patristic period. If Christ is the revelation of God, then God 
is not impassible. But to say boldly that He is passible is not 
true either. There is suffering in God, but it is always an 
element in the joy of the triumphant sacrifice.’ This teaching 
is endorsed by the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 3 And 
perhaps the very Fathers of the Church, who in the early 
Christian centuries formulated orthodoxy, would have seen 
some truth in it. 4 

A century before William Temple, another English reli¬ 
gious genius, William Blake, had taught essentially the same 
balanced truth. The suffering God is not to be pitied, but 
adored. It is in the setting of the honour due to the Ancient 
of Days that we dare to say 

O! he gives to us his joy 
That our grief he may destroy; 

1 pp. 33, 62, 64. 2 p. 269. 

3 A. M. Ramsey, From Gore to Temple (Longmans, 1960), pp. 58-9. 

4 Dr G. L. Prestige pointed out that although in the works of 
the Fathers ‘it is invariably assumed and repeatedly stated that 
impassibility is one of the divine attributes’, yet ‘it is clear that 
what impassibility means is not that God is inactive or un¬ 
interested . .. but that His will is determined from within instead 
of being swayed from without’. God in Patristic Thought (2nd 
ed., SPCK, 1958), pp. 6-7. 
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Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan' 

Or in this spirit of awe we may say with the deeply 
reverent Bonhoeffer (in a poem of 1944, in translation): 

Men go to God when he is sore bestead, 

Find him poor and scorned, without shelter or bread, 
Whelmed under weight of the wicked, the weak, the dead: 
Christians stand by God in his hour of grieving? 

Certainly there is a great paradox in saying that the eternal 
God is present in the dying Jesus. But equally, there is a 
great paradox in saying that the eternal God is present in 
Jesus the teacher or healer. And to say that the perfect God 
is not perfect in love—a love which must feel—a love which 
must move to help sufferers—a love which cannot help them 
unless it is identified with them—must seem the greatest 
paradox of all, a paradox so ghastly as to forbid belief that 
such a God exists. We can make no sense of such a paradox: 
the paradox of a God who shields himself from the suffering 
he permits. And we can begin to understand what we are 
saying when we claim that God is present in the suffering 
Jesus. We are claiming about Jesus: ‘His knowledge was 
human knowledge, his actions were human actions. Yet in 
Jesus the divine activity was present so far as is possible in 
human personality.’ 1 2 3 And v/e are claiming that the divine 
acticity includes participation in the sorrows of the earth as 
a father has a part in the pain of his child. 

1 From ‘On Another’s Sorrow’ in Songs of Innocence (1789). 

2 Letters and Papers from Prison, p. 167. 

3 See Hugh Montefiore in Soundings, ed. A. R. Vidler (Cambridge, 
1962), p. 171. 
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Some forms of Hinduism and Buddhism have taught that 
the divine has entered history in many men, among whom 
Jesus might be included. But such doctrines cannot meet the 
real need. What is needed is not many men, but one, in 
whom a personal God can show himself. We cannot be 
satisfied with a God for whom many varieties of human 
nature are, more or less, so many disguises. The single divine 
personality can be expressed only in a single human life. 
And what is needed as the divine expression is not many 
men who were honoured sages, but one man who drank the 
cup of human fate to its dregs. Christianity needs to express 
itself in many new ways in order to be seen as a faith for the 
world, but always at Christianity’s heart will be this human 
tragedy which God himself redeemed. We have no need to 
abandon the strategy which St Paul adopted at Corinth after 
the failure of his fine philosophical address to Athens: T 
resolved that while I was with you I would think about 
nothing except Jesus Christ—Christ nailed to the cross’ 
(I Corinthians 2.1). 

‘I came before you weak, . .. nervous and shaking with 
fear,’ wrote St Paul. The Church appears before the modern 
world in a similar condition. But a Church with a cross is a 
Church possessing the divine instrument for the awakening 
of faith, hope and love. Until the end of time evil will retain 
its power; but despite this power, the cross, once set up in 
the midst of time, will always retain its transforming inspira¬ 
tion and therefore its accomplishment. Does such a method 
of bringing mankind to glory seem fantastically modest? We 
are not called upon to improve the accomplishment chosen 
by God. 
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The Cry to the Father 

The evil that is destroyed on Calvary is not evil in heaven 
or in the air, although many myths (some of them full of 
Christian significance) might suggest otherwise. It is evil in 
the hearts of men and women. To speak about Satan as ‘the 
evil one’ is to use shorthand for speaking about ourselves 
when we choose evil. To say that the devil is conquered on 
Calvary is to say that we ourselves can then be taught what 
good is, and can then be given the strength to choose it. And 
to say that we are there adopted as sons of God is to say that 
we see there what the divine Fatherhood is, and by accepting 
the consequences escape from the misunderstandings which 
have brought us so much misery. 

St Luke tells us: ‘Then Jesus gave a loud cry and said, 
“Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit”; and with these 
words he died’ (23.46). It is the equivalent of St John’s ‘It is 
accomplished!’ and of the wordless ‘loud cry’ in St Mark 
and St Matthew. The words remind us that this sermon on 
Calvary, like another sermon on another mount, is ultimately 
about the divine Fatherhood; and we need no reminding of 
the importance in psychology of the image of the father. 
What the death of Jesus does is to clean the image. 

It needed cleaning. Our fathers were the symbols of 
discipline from early childhood. All sorts of tensions were 
set up. An excessively stern father may have twisted us with 
fear for life. An unsympathetic or otherwise disappointing 
father, or orphanhood, may have begotten in us a basic 
uncertainty. A spineless father can be equally deadly. 
Fathers can be very dangerous people! Exploring such 
tensions is a principal concern of psychotherapy, and the 
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wiser psychologists tell us how intimately all this is related 
with our religion (or our lack of it). It is inevitable that I 
should link my Creator (or the blank I put in his place) with 
my human father; the natural connection does not by itself 
either prove or disprove that my Creator exists. It is in¬ 
evitable that I should to some extent make (or smash) my 
God in the image of my father; the process may be healthy 
or dangerous. 

It was the purpose of Jesus to build on these inevitable 
facts of human psychology, and to re-educate us in the 
understanding of true fatherhood, human and divine. With 
staggering originality, he himself dared to address God with 
the term equivalent to our ‘Daddy’. It was Abba. Thus in 
Gethsemane: ‘ Abba , Father, all things are possible to thee; 
take this cup away from me. Yet not what I will, but what 
thou wilt’ (Mark 14.36). He taught his disciples to pray in 
the same fresh and courageous manner. The ‘Our Father’ 
was given as a pattern prayer to the disciples (not to the 
crowd). St Luke’s version (leaving out the ‘Our’) emphasizes 
how Abba was precisely the opposite of blasphemy, what¬ 
ever enemies might say: ‘Father, thy name be hallowed . . .’ 
(11.2). The very word used by Jesus was remembered, even 
by Christians who spoke Greek. Thus St Paul: ‘To prove 
that you are sons, God has sent into our hearts the Spirit of 
his Son, crying “Abba! Father!” 5 (Galatians 4.6). Again: 
‘The Spirit you have received is . . . a Spirit that makes us 
sons, enabling us to cry “Abba! Father!” ’ (Romans 8.15). 

To seal the legacy, there is this last word from the cross in 
St Luke’s gospel. It echoes Psalm 31.5: 

Into thy hands 1 commit my spirit; 

Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, faithful God. 
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That psalm was, we are told, used in night prayers by pious 
Jews (as it is in the service of Compline in the Christian 
Church). Mary and Joseph would have taught it to the boy 
Jesus. But as Jesus used the psalm as the night prayer of his 
life, he substituted for ‘O Lord, faithful God’ the very first 
word he had learned: ‘ Abba , into thy hands . .It was an 
affirmation that the family can teach us as much about God 
as we can learn from all the traditional reverence of our 
Church; that the child’s simplest expression of trust can be 
used to express the highest aspiration of the mature soul; 
that our domestic relationships can be so purged as to be the 
antechamber to the home life of God. For with the word by 
which he had known Joseph, Jesus leaped from his cross 
into the arms of the eternal Father. 

The centurion saw it all,’ St Luke tells us (23.47), ‘and 
gave praise to God. “Beyond all doubt,” he said, “this man 
was innocent.” ’ But St Mark’s earlier version of the centu¬ 
rion’s tribute (15.39), repeated by St Matthew, comes closer 
to the reality disclosed: ‘Truly this man was a son of God.’ 

On the lips of a Roman centurion such a phrase does not 
imply the divine Fatherhood in anything like the sense 
taught by Jesus. Nor does it involve the divinity of Jesus in 
anything like the sense accepted by the Christian Church. 
There were many semi-divine heroes, ‘sons of God’, in the 
religions of the Greeks and the Romans. But it hints that 
Jesus showed that his strength came from his knowledge of 
God as Father—and showed this through all the weakness 
of his death under torture. It also hints that here is the 
revelation which touches the springs of psychology. And so 
this simple soldier’s declaration that Jesus is a son, and God 
a Father, stands as a fruitful beginning for all the creeds of 
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Christendom. It deserves to be remembered when Christian 
experience and faith have developed, and more and more 
have come to see on Calvary not only man’s perfect offering 
to God, but also God’s self-sacrifice for man’s sake: not only 
the Son returning, but also the Father running. 


6 


THE PRIVILEGED 

Now at the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden. John 19.41 


The Aristocrats in the Garden 

The men who wrote the gospels were impressed by Joseph 
of Arimathea. St Mark calls him ‘a respected member of the 
Council, a man who was eagerly awaiting the Kingdom of 
God’ (15.43). To St Luke, he was ‘a good, upright man, who 
had dissented from their policy and the action they had 
taken’ (23.51). In St Matthew’s eyes, this ‘man of means ... 
had himself become a disciple of Jesus’ (27.57). In a word, 
he was a gentleman. Since William of Malmesbury wrote up 
the legend in the twelfth century, the English have nursed 
the thought that Joseph of Arimathea brought Jesus to spend 
part of his boyhood in their green and pleasant land, at 
Glastonbury. 

We are told that Joseph ‘bravely went in to Pilate’ to ask 
for the privilege of burying Jesus, and that he devoted to this 
purpose a new tomb. Presumably he had been keeping this 
tomb for himself and his family, and now it would be 
unusable because of its defilement by a criminal’s corpse. 

St John’s gospel, however, hints at the depths in the 
situation of Joseph. How effectively had he dissented from 
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the condemnation of Jesus? St John has his frank answer. 
Joseph was ‘a disciple of Jesus, but a secret disciple for fear 
of the Jews’ (19.38). Only ‘after that’—only after the cruci¬ 
fixion—did he come out into the open. St John, moreover, 
joins Nicodemus to Joseph in the burial. Nicodemus, he 
points out, was ‘the man who had first visited Jesus by night’ 
(19.39). His discipleship, too, had been secret. And it had 
been uncommitted. The last recorded words of this ‘teacher 
of Israel’ to Jesus were: ‘How is this possible?’ (3.9). The 
sensitive Nicodemus had shuddered at the taunt: ‘Are you 
a Galilean too?’ (7.52). Too late to honour or to save the 
living Jesus, Nicodemus now supplied an immensely expen¬ 
sive quantity of spices with which to embalm his corpse. At 
last he brought his wise man’s gift: ‘a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, more than half a hundredweight’ (19.39). 

St John seems to imply here that the aristocracy of posi¬ 
tion was joined by the aristocracy of mind in paying a tribute 
to the corpse of Jesus which had been withheld from the 
living Lord. The paradox is not particularly disgraceful to 
the individuals concerned. As St John teaches, it is the cross 
of Jesus that persuades a proud man to ‘be born over again’. 
It is here that the wind of heaven can be heard, even if one 
does not know where it comes from or where it is going. 
‘This Son of Man must be lifted up’ (3.14), to ‘draw all men 5 
(12.32). Until they reckon with that strange glory, the 
famous teachers of Israel must be ‘ignorant of such things’ 
(3.10). 

Often those who have been endowed richly in purse or 
brain are caught up in endless little games, social or intel¬ 
lectual, until some experience stabs them, to draw lifeblood 
which then flows into their thoughts and activities. And often 
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this experience comes through reflection on the death of 
Jesus. The world in which the crucifixion could happen is 
now classified as tragedy, not comedy; and the man to whom 
it happened is acknowledged as strangely disturbing, with his 
claim to ride the tragedy’s storm. Often and often, nothing 
less than the death of Jesus can conquer a privileged man’s 
facetiousness. 

The hour of revelation does no more than to make the 
man who is privileged the equal of the man who of necessity 
has had to learn what life is. Joseph and Nicodemus, when 
they make their spectacularly extravagant funeral arrange¬ 
ments, are doing no more than the rough centurion has 
already done in tribute to the dead Jesus. Rich and poor, 
high and low, have been united at the place where he was 
crucified, and it is hard to think of any other school so 
successful in humbling a privileged man’s arrogance. The 
privileged here see that they are not exempt from life’s 
duties. The privileged here see that they are responsible, as 
Joseph and Nicodemus saw that they were responsible for 
the proper burial of Jesus. 

What is needed is, in part, a conversion to social responsi¬ 
bility. Burying the dead is, we remember, one of the tradi¬ 
tional works of mercy. We rightly admire those who start 
life with great natural advantages, but who abandon the 
prospects of ease when they have been awakened to the 
sufferings of their fellow men. Many of the leaders of social 
reform were men with such a background and such a con¬ 
version. Today in the West, however, a young man stands 
less chance than his grandfather of being awakened in this 
manner, because social need is no longer obvious. The 
continuing battles of the underprivileged are fought out 
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behind the doors of an overcrowded home, not on the 
pavements; in an isolated housing estate, not in the same 
neighbourhood as in the privileged houses; with chronic 
sickness rather than with epidemics; with boredom rather 
than with starvation. The grey existence of the submerged 
classes today is less likely to shock than the dramatic squalor 
of a slum—although it can be no less of a disaster for the 
true dignity of human beings. It may, therefore, be ques¬ 
tioned whether the social conscience is very likely to be 
awakened without a Christian impetus. Certainly, many of 
the able and devoted people on whose work our welfare 
services depend appear to have entered those underpaid and 
overstrained professions with Christian motives, however 
embarrassed they may be in talking religion. 

For what is ‘social responsibility’? We are reminded about 
the heroic struggles of outstanding reformers determined to 
right some blatant wrong, and we are invited to imitate them. 
We need to reply to those who would improve us in this way 
that this is likely to be a misleading model for our own 
situation, since our duties are likely to be continually hum¬ 
drum. We are not often challenged to participate in a 
crusade—and if we go round looking for crusades, or if we 
spend our time in nostalgia for the crusades of the past, we 
shall probably overlook the real challenges in front of us. It 
is more probable that the challenge to social responsibility 
will come to us through the very nature of our job; more 
probable still that it will come through the simple fact that we 
live where we do; and almost certain that it will come through 
our obligations in our families. A Christian ought to be able 
to appreciate this. His social responsibility has been nurtured 
in an unromantic school: on Calvary. His model is the 
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undertaker’s work of Joseph and Nicodemus. Nothing could 
be less glamorous than that. 

But the conversion most needed is to something more than 
social responsibility. There is a responsibility which is 
spiritual. The decision of Joseph and Nicodemus was, at 
heart, an insight into a spiritual reality: the nature of the 
challenge of the crucified. The great defect in many of the 
famous social reformers was their inability to grasp the 
nature of the human problem. They concentrated on the 
removal of one abuse in society as they knew it; they did not 
consider deeply enough the problems which would remain 
as obstacles to human happiness when that reform had been 
achieved. They got what they wanted by campaigning and 
domineering; they thought too little about the permanent 
weakness in human nature. No social reform could expel 
these weaknesses; they have, indeed, invaded the psychology 
of many reformers. Our best admiration should, therefore, 
be reserved for men and women who are deeply conscious 
of the spiritual as well as of the social needs of their genera¬ 
tion, and who have the courage to act, however unworthily. 

India provides our time with an example in this question 
of priorities. In the long run, spiritual figures such as Gandhi 
contribute even more to social progress than is possible for 
the Nehrus with their political and economic concern, for a 
Gandhi touches the people’s imagination at a depth beyond 
the reach of a Nehru, great as Pandit Nehru is. Gandhi was 
not a Christian, but in his bedroom there was only one 
picture: a picture of Jesus on the cross. What would the 
peoples of Asia gain if there could be a fully Christian 
Gandhi! But it would be wiser to say: already there is a 
reformer born in Asia, and on Calvary he will teach social 
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and spiritual responsibility to Asians or any other pupils. 

How does this reformer teach? Whether one is interested 
more in social or in spiritual problems, the awkward fact is 
that when one has encountered the gaze of the crucified one 
is left with an invitation which cannot be shirked: the invita¬ 
tion to join his Church in all its weakness. 

That fact is worthy of some thought. Too often Church¬ 
men forget how hard it is for the new Christian, coming 
perhaps from a background of freedom and vitality, to 
identify himself with the Church, which is a society clearly 
bearing the marks of death. And when Churchmen do 
remember this scandal of a moribund Church, they too often 
seek to persuade the new Christian that in fact the Church 
is up-to-date, vigorous, glossy and blooming with youth. 
Parts of the Church are in that happy state, but other parts 
are unquestionably dead or dying. A candid observer with 
open eyes cannot fail to notice the truth. One had better 
face the fact that this is the nature of the Church, the society 
into which one is drawn on Calvary. For it is only when one 
has accepted the proofs of death in the Church that one can 
see in that beloved community what is truly important: the 
hints of a life rising from death, the life which is the fruit of 
a miracle. ‘The Church is dead’—there is a great deal of 
truth in that gibe which can be heard in our generation, and 
there was even more truth in it when the taunt was flung in 
some dark ages of the Church’s history now past. Yet the 
Church survives; and to ask ‘Why?’ is to be led into a profit¬ 
able inquiry. 

The very deadness of the Church deserves the attention 
of Christians. And so does the deadness of Jesus, whose 
continuing body the Church is supposed to be. 
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Joseph and Nicodemus came to see that Jesus represented 
their own hope too late to take action to save him from 
death. They emerged as disciples in what seemed to be the 
drama’s epilogue. And that is profoundly significant of how 
many of the thoughtful become Christians in every age. 
Their discipleship begins when they are sharply challenged. 
When Christianity looks like dying so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, or as far as their society is concerned, then they 
discover where their true allegiance lies. They have to ask 
themselves: if Christianity were to disappear—as a vanished 
illusion, or as an institution exposed to air and thus dis¬ 
integrating into powder like an Egyptian mummy found by 
an archaeologist—would the world then be more attractive; 
would it contain more of truth about the deep things of life? 
Or would it be the waste land? It is in such hours that the 
religion of Jesus is seen both in its conspicuous weakness 
and in its hidden indestructibility. The very hour of the 
funeral sees the rebirth of the faith. 

In every age a Joseph or a Nicodemus needs to enter this 
garden—which is no playground, so close is it to the place 
called the place of The Skull. There he needs to open himself 
to the appeal of this reforming community, which has never 
manifested its inborn power so compellingly as when 
deprived of all the strengths and attractions of this world. 
And there he needs to open himself to the appeal of this 
reformer who never reformed so brilliantly as when pinned 
to a gallows. 

In every age a privileged man needs to come with his 
spices for the embalming of the Christian hope. Bury the 
Church! Bury the Christ! To the tomb which only he can 
provide, the Joseph or the Nicodemus of the time needs to 
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bring the myrrh and aloes which only he can afford. And 
there he needs to learn that while he has been hesitating the 
drama has already unfolded. For Jesus has already been 
embalmed! It had happened days before, when a woman in 
tears had anointed feet with ointment no less precious that 
that brought by Joseph and Nicodemus. She had been, in the 
words of Jesus, ‘beforehand in anointing my body for burial’ 
(Mark 14.8). 

The privileged, coming to the funeral of Christianity, have 
the last privilege: of being surprised. 


The Guards at the Tomb 

St Matthew (27.62-66) tells us that when Joseph had left 
there were still watchers at the tomb of Jesus, for guards had 
been provided by the chief priests with the consent of Pilate. 
We may profitably seek to share the vigil of these guards. 

It was not a guard of honour. On the contrary, these 
soldiers were posted by the enemies of Jesus. Perhaps they 
belonged to the Roman army controlled by Pilate, but it is 
more likely that they came from the Temple Guard, which 
had arrested Jesus and was under the orders of the priests. 
The ambiguity about their origin does not matter. At this 
moment Church and State were united with the intention of 
keeping Jesus dead. 

They were watching because of a complete misunder¬ 
standing of the situation. According to St Matthew, the 
priests had told Pilate: ‘His disciples may come, steal the 
body and then tell the people that he is raised from the dead’ 
(27.64). This at a moment when some of the disciples were 
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broken with grief, and others (the women) were preparing 
for the final details of the burial, to be completed when once 
the Sabbath was over! But this misunderstanding on the part 
of the world was the constant experience of Jesus, and has 
been the lot of his disciples through the centuries. No devices 
of communication will succeed in linking the world and the 
Church while there is in the world a basic unwillingness to 
see the truth. Nicodemus is told so in St John’s gospel: ‘Here 
lies the test; the light has come into the world, but men 
preferred darkness to light’ (3.19). 

We may consider this squad, representing far larger 
organizations, as typical of the hostility of worldly power to 
the claim of the cross of Jesus. The governments and corpo¬ 
rations, assemblies and committees which exercise authority 
over us are habitually unable to make sense of an incident 
such as the crucifixion. What can they know about the 
motives of the crucified? To explain those would mean 
entering a depth of truth beyond the scope of Pilate or the 
priests or their successors today. In any case, what can they 
do about the tragedy of an individual? Anxiety about the 
odd man out would be for them a distinction from the work 
of governing a mass of men. The love displayed on the cross 
must always be in tension with the attitude of rulers who at 
their best are concerned to achieve justice. Justice, we know, 
is blind to the hard cases of individuals; and in one hand it 
must keep a sword. 

Today, the problem how to relate the message of the 
cross to the structures of this world is a deeply perplexing 
problem for many thoughtful Christians. Just how is the 
defenceless death of Jesus to be held up as an example to the 
statesmen and soldiers, businessmen and lawyers? 
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Ultimately there comes a division between the values 
taught in the school of the crucified and the values acknow¬ 
ledged in the world. The crucified commands one to think 
first about the individual, who is to reach his communion 
with God by self-surrender and who is to be served by one’s 
own self-sacrifice. The world seeks its own progress by its 
corporate strength. This tension between the deepest Chris¬ 
tian insights and the practical demands of daily life in the 
world, pursuing secular tasks, must always be present. It 
must always underlie the happiest and most stable adjust¬ 
ment which a man may make between the claims of God 
and those of Mammon or Caesar; and if the tension results 
in an open clash of values, it is (we must confess) not 
the example of the crucified that is likely to prevail. The 
claims of the world are too urgent. They are dressed at 
the height of fashion, and they have no small substance 
in them. 

All that can be said is that, uncomprehendingly, the 
ambassadors of power watch by this tomb. They know that 
theirs is the victory. They know that the crucified is dead 
and buried, and can be written off. They know that they had 
no choice when they ended his fantasy; they were only 
doing their duty in the world. In the words of Caiaphas, ‘it is 
more to your interest that one man should die’ (John 11.50). 
They know that they have no need to trouble in any way . . . 
And yet they watch. Despite their certainty, they are 
troubled. They remember how he died, and how he lived 
before he died. They remember his promises, and how 
people have believed his promises. Their certainty is, after 
all, not absolute. These men who govern the world watch 
by a carpenter’s tomb. 
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The Weak Who Watch 

It is not only the privileged and the powerful who watch 
at the burial of Jesus; and it is not they to whose watching 
comes the greatest reward. 

Some friends of Jesus, who had followed him openly, 
watched also. And they returned to their watching. ‘Early on 
the Sunday morning, while it was yet dark, Mary of Magdala 
came to the tomb’ (John 20.1). These were weak women, 
battered by the horror of Good Friday, exhausted by the 
necessity of inactive brooding right through the Sabbath of 
Easter Eve; and at that hour before the dawn Mary 
Magdalene was the weakest of all, the very embodiment of 
grief which might easily turn into hysteria, the very type 
of the faithful at their most depressed. She came without 
pride in the past or hope for the future. But she came. And 
millions have come as she came. 

Does it matter that these Christians have so come? What 
can be the importance for history of the devotion of these 
unimportant people? Cannot the world do without their 
grief that the world should be what it is? 

It certainly seems a pathetic journey in the dark. Such 
journeys always have looked useless. Nevertheless, it was 
important that Mary should know where the tomb was. The 
gospels are clear that the point needs emphasis. ‘Mary of 
Magdala and Mary the mother of Joseph were watching and 
saw where he was laid’ (Mark 15.47). ‘Mary of Magdala was 
there, and the other Mary, sitting opposite the grave’ 
(Matthew 27.61). ‘They took note of the tomb’ (Luke 
23.55). For had the women not watched to the end on Good 
Friday, they would not have known the scene of the declara- 
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tion that the God of love is King; they would not have known 
which was the tomb at the heart of Easter. It would have 
been assumed that the crucified had been thrown into the 
common grave of the criminals, along with the thieves who 
had suffered with him. If it had been reported that he had 
honoured with a tomb, its identity would have been un¬ 
known. Without the watching, the waiting and the weeping, 
there could have been no Easter faith. 

So it is with all watching over the tomb of Jesus. To watch 
there is to stand on the ground to which the Eternal comes. 
In such a place, a lifetime of watching would not be wasted. 
That does not mean that if one waits for God, God will in 
every case come quickly. For his own reasons, God takes 
his time. Nor does it mean that once one begins waiting one’s 
confidence will steadily increase. One’s confidence may be 
shattered—as Mary’s was, when she thought that the broken 
body of Jesus had been subjected to the final insult of being 
taken from the tomb and flung on some heap of criminal 
corpses. But God in his time comes. 

‘Mary stood at the tomb outside, weeping ... 

‘ “Why are you weeping?” 

‘ “If it is you, sir, who removed him, tell me where you 
have laid him, and I will take him away.” 

‘ “Mary!” 

‘ “Rabbuni!” ’ 

And Rabbuni , as St John explains, is Hebrew for ‘My 
Master!’ (20.10-16). 
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RISEN? 

I will not believe it. John 20.25 


The Evidence of History 

The first part of A. H. Clough’s poem on the Easter which 
he spent in Naples in 1849 has the memorable refrain: 

This is the one sad Gospel that is true, 

Christ is not risen . 

And that is the conviction of the vast majority of our 
contemporaries. Some Christians, seeking to meet their 
contemporaries with what is essential in the message of 
Jesus, have felt compelled to abandon faith in his resurrec¬ 
tion—or at least to clothe the old stories with such sophis¬ 
ticated explanations and comprehensive qualifications that 
contemporaries have felt that a frank abandonment would 
have been more intelligible. But what is the truth? 

It is an objective fact, on the existence of which believers 
and unbelievers can agree, that in the New Testament there 
is the astonishing claim that one traveller has returned from 
the land of death—and that one traveller no mere tourist, 
but one whose path from the cradle to the cross was a sinless 
way, the way of humanity into heavenly places, the way of 
God into the life of men. That one traveller—so the New 
Testament claims—having conquered sin, conquered death. 
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He demonstrated his victory by rising physically from the 
dead—and by inspiring with an undying power all to whom 
he appeared in his risen body, which was his former body 
with some changes. The New Testament is the Gospel of the 
risen Lord. 

This Gospel is a claim about an historical event. We must, 
therefore, ask what are the conclusions of historical investi¬ 
gation into the resurrection of Jesus. It is not in accord with 
historical science to rule out in advance, a priori , the very 
possibility of the occurrence of this frequently reported 
miracle. The historian must always be open to the unex¬ 
pected. On the other hand, the event is so stupendously 
contrary to the normal course of history that any scien¬ 
tifically minded student will rightly approach the matter in a 
highly sceptical frame of mind, and will check and cross¬ 
check against the possibility of delusion, deception or 
legendary development. Just as unbelievers are too often 
inclined to dismiss the resurrection of Jesus a priori , so 
Christians—both the defenders of the historic faith and its 
modern rebuilders—are too often inclined to evade the 
straightforward historical issue. None of us ought to be 
imprisoned at this point by the fear of being thought either 
credulous or unorthodox; that is irrelevant. None of us ought 
to think himself too sophisticated to ask the question: Did 
it happen? 

The earliest surviving documents are some of St Paul’s 
letters. The first letter to the Corinthians (15.3—8) refers to 
teaching given in Corinth at a date which almost certainly 
goes back to within twenty years of the alleged event in 
Jerusalem. This teaching consisted, at least in outline, of a 
brief list of those to whom the risen Christ appeared—a list 
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which St Paul had received, presumably not long after his 
conversion, which is probably to be dated within four years 
of the alleged resurrection. 

There are two well-known difficulties about this list. It is 
difficult to see exactly how it is to be fitted in with the later 
lists in the New Testament; and it is difficult to see the exact 
relationship between the five appearances on this official list 
and the appearance to St Paul himself which St Paul men¬ 
tions with the enigmatic qualification that his own birth as an 
apostle (in other words, as a witness to the resurrection) was 
not normal. The abnormality may have consisted in the fact 
that this appearance, visionary rather than physical, was 
essentially unlike the previous ones. Or (as the translation 
in the New English Bible has it) St Paul may simply be saying 
that ‘this birth of mine was monstrous, for I had persecuted 
the church and am therefore inferior to all other apostles’. 

However, these difficulties do not greatly reduce the value 
of this passage as evidence of the historicity of the appear¬ 
ances of the risen Lord. Here is a witness contemporary with 
Jesus. This is evidence given by a man who had a first-class 
mind, and who had once rejected the story. It is, moreover, 
evidence given at a solemn, critical time, to an audience 
which was on the watch for weakness in the argument. 
Names are mentioned, and reference is made to other wit¬ 
nesses still living. St Paul was willing to stake his whole 
reputation on the truth of this evidence, and on the support 
which his fellow-witnesses would give to it. 

It is impressive, too, that the accounts of the appearances, 
when they were written down in the four gospels, do not 
read like documents which have been faked in order to 
impress critics. On the contrary, the evangelists were coura- 
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geous in assigning to women a place at the centre of the 
stage. The list in I Corinthians 15 did not mention women, 
and that in the eyes of the ancient world would have been 
one point in its favour. St Mark, writing under a dozen years 
later, told his readers that the news of the resurrection came 
to three women stricken with grief, very early in the morning, 
inside the tomb, through the mouth of a young man who was 
unidentified and who, we may infer, was probably meant 
as an angel. Such a setting of the Easter mystery was not one 
likely to silence the scepticism of a Roman official or a 
Jewish rabbi. In his gospel St Mark shows himself keenly 
aware of the dramatic possibilities of the miraculous majesty 
of Jesus. It is not unreasonable to conclude that he told the 
Easter story in this way because in fact women were the first 
to perceive the resurrection, as they had been the first to 
understand the mind of Jesus in earlier days. 

Little attempt was made by St Luke or St Matthew to tidy 
up the details of the stories of the later appearances. The 
very questions we ask about the nature of the body of the 
risen Jesus and about the untidy details of the narratives 
would have been asked by critics then. Why was the risen 
Jesus recognized in the breaking of the bread at Emmaus, 
but not in the long walk and talk? Why did the risen Jesus 
both eat broiled fish, acting unlike a ghost, and disappear, 
acting like one? Why did Jesus command the eleven disciples 
to leave Jerusalem for Galilee, and there appear to them 
once only, although even then ‘some doubted’—as in the 
narrative in which St Matthew contradicts St Luke? These 
are not minor discrepancies; these are major problems, and 
the evangelists leave us without a clue to their solution. This 
is not the conduct of witnesses agreeing on a careful life. It 
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sounds more like the careless behaviour of witnesses who do 
not collaborate but who are confident about the basic truth 
of their common, central assertion. 

It is a striking fact that the opponents of Jesus and his 
Church did not produce the lifeless body. Embedded in 
St Matthew’s gospel (28.11-15) is a reference to an allega¬ 
tion current in the 80s, when St Matthew wrote, that the 
disciples had stolen the body, which they then pretended had 
risen. This allegation makes psychological nonsense, and 
need not be taken seriously. Could the apostles have been 
such effective evangelists, if they were conscious all the time 
that the Lord whose resurrection they proclaimed was a 
mouldering corpse in a secret tomb? But the allegation is 
interesting, in that it seems to show that the body could not 
be produced. 

And there is the evidence of the Church itself. The 
Church’s holy day was from an early date the first day of 
the week, not the seventh; its own Lord’s day, not the Jewish 
Sabbath. That involved a revolutionary change, and if the 
explanation is rejected that the risen Lord first appeared on 
the first day of the week, the critic must produce another 
serious explanation of the origin of the Christian Sunday. 
The critic must also explain how the worship of the early 
Christians, on this Lord’s day, came to be marked by such 
obvious joy as week by week they commemorated their 
Lord’s death in the Eucharist. What was the origin of this 
joy, if their leaders had never seen their Lord after their 
desertion of him amid the torment and degradation of his 
crucifixion? Would even the appearance of a ghost with a 
happy message have so transformed the memory of the death? 

But the whole life of the Church is evidence. Something 
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happened to change those men and women from peasants, 
who had disgraced themselves in the course of a tragic 
episode in an out-of-the-way-province, into the spiritual 
conquerors of the Roman Empire, into the first members of 
mankind’s only v/orld-wide religion, transforming history. 
What was this ‘something’? The fairminded student will 
attend to the explanation given by these men and women 
themselves—that into their darkness had shone the light of 
their Lord’s resurrection. For it is difficult to think of any 
way in which those humbled men and women could have 
given better testimony to the truth of the claim on which 
their renewed existence was based. 1 

The Evidence Inconclusive 

It is, however, wrong to think that the resurrection of 
Jesus can be ‘proved scientifically’. It cannot even be sup¬ 
ported by that weight of evidence which might force a 
scientific historian to accept it as probable, as he might 
accept the occurrence of some event in the political history 
of the ancient world for which there is no absolute proof. 
Statements to the contrary do no credit to their authors’ 
understanding of the nature of historical evidence. For a 
resurrection from the dead is a far more improbable event 
than a battle or a dream, and to force the assent of the 
historian the evidence must be correspondingly weightier. 
The evidence about the resurrection of Jesus is not suffi¬ 
ciently strong for this purpose. 2 

’ For recent discussions, see A. M. Ramsey, The Resurrection of 
Christ (2nd ed., Fontana Books, 1960) and William Barclay, 
Crucified and Crowned (SCM Paperbacks, 1961). 

2 The classic discussion is by Kirsopp Lake in The Historical 
Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ (Williams and 
Norgate, 1907). 
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St Paul’s vision of Jesus on the Damascus road could be 
explained by a psychologist without any reference to the 
miraculous, and it is not impossible that this experience 
resulted in a too ready acceptance of the claims of the other 
apostles that they had actually seen the body of the risen 
Lord. Nor is it absolutely impossible that the eleven apostles 
themselves embroidered the facts as they told the tale of 
what they had seen. Under the stress of strong religious 
emotion, human nature is prepared to put forward an almost 
infinite variety of assertions for which there is little or no 
objective evidence. Under the restraint of the life of a reli¬ 
gious community, these assertions can easily solidify into 
compulsory dogmas. 

If one takes an obstinately sceptical attitude to the entire 
resurrection story, one is ultimately unmoved by the testi¬ 
monies of the evangelists. The improbabilities in the Easter 
narratives seem to one then not encouragements but rather 
the final stumbling blocks to one’s acceptance of the essential 
Easter story. The differences between the narratives--for 
example, between St Luke’s location in Jerusalem and St 
Matthew’s in Galilee—seem to one then not discrepancies 
pointing to a fundamental authenticity, but cracks in the 
evidence springing from the absence of any foundation of 
truth. One knows for certain that these narratives were 
formulated in the shape in which we possess them by 
individuals and communities with very different traditions 
and emphasis; taking the sceptical attitude, one concludes 
that the whole story emerged not from the history of Jesus 
but from the Church’s misinterpreted emotional experience, 
and from its misplaced religious faith. 

Why, then, did the opponents of Jesus not produce the 
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body? The question is thundered each Easter from a hundred 
thousand pulpits, but scepticism is not silenced. There are 
two possibilities. The first is that the resurrection story took 
longer to develop than is admitted in the New Testament, 
and that by the time the fable reached the ears of the 
authorities the body of Jesus had been consumed by the 
passage of months or years. The other possibility is that in 
the case of Jesus no exception was made to what seems to 
have been the general rule of throwing the stripped bodies 
of crucified criminals into a common grave; in that event, 
the body of Jesus would probably have been indistinguish¬ 
able within a matter of days. These possibilities are particu¬ 
larly repugnant to Christian reverence; yet they cannot be 
ruled out of order in an historical investigation. 

It is, therefore, possible for the honest student to con¬ 
clude (as many sceptical scholars have concluded) that the 
story of the resurrection originated in the disciples’ expe¬ 
rience of the continuing influence of the dead Jesus; and 
that in the psychological atmosphere of that time the story 
was clothed with claims about a physical resurrection. If 
we appeal to history, we must make ourselves content to 
accept the fact that the objective investigations of such 
evidence as there is leads to no certain verdict. Probably 
each investigator will reach some sort of a verdict, but the 
nature of that verdict will depend on what the investigator 
has brought to the facts as well as on the facts themselves. 

Since there is this deadlock in the historical problem, it is 
not surprising that attempts have been made to find a way out 
by lessening the need for scepticism on the part of the 
investigator. For if the investigator can be persuaded that 
he may in good conscience slightly relax his critical alertness 
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as he examines the specifically historical material—relax to 
the extent that he would if he were checking on the evidence 
for the historicity of a battle, decree, marriage or other 
incident in the normal course of events—then the balance of 
probability may well tilt in favour of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Accordingly, a good deal of attention has been given in 
our time to the possible consequences of contemporary 
physics for our understanding of the resurrection body, and 
to the significance in the same context of the more dubious 
subject of psychical research. It is not uncommon for a 
group discussing the resurrection of Jesus to be informed by 
one of its members that ‘the latest developments in science’ 
have cleared up the difficulties. But truly scientific thinkers 
do not make such assertions. The research of our century 
into the mysterious, and ultimately unpredictable, con¬ 
stituents of matter has no light to throw on the question of 
whether matter itself—and a fairly large piece of it—can be 
transformed as required by the resurrection narratives. 

As for ‘psychical’ research: it would obviously be relevant 
if it could be demonstrated that bodies could disappear and 
later reappear as solid and alive, but in fact the evidence for 
‘dematerialization’ is highly unsatisfactory. There is a good 
deal of evidence that individuals or groups can have halluci¬ 
nations suggesting the presence of a person who has in fact 
died. But this is a different matter from the New Testament 
claim that Jesus rose from his tomb. 1 Evidence about 
hallucinations might conceivably help us to understand 
slightly better the psychological or physiological mechanism 
by which the disciples apprehended the appearances of the 

1 Some scholars maintain that St Paul believed in visions, not 

the empty tomb; but this is improbable. 
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risen Lord. But it cannot determine our answer to the central 
question, which is whether the resurrection body ever existed 
outside the disciples’ minds. 1 

It would seem that this sort of scientific (or pseudo¬ 
scientific) research may help those who already believe in 
the resurrection of Jesus by providing foretastes and com¬ 
parisons congenial to modern minds. But it gives us little or 
no help in answering the question: did Jesus rise from the 
dead? The ancient world thought that the seed died in the 
ground. They were therefore astonished by the harvest. It 
was an annual miracle, and could be compared with the 
resurrection. But they still had to make up their minds about 
whether the resurrection of Jesus had happened. We are not 
in an easier position. 

Faith in the Risen Lord 

Does it matter that we cannot have proof of the resurrec¬ 
tion? It matters supremely, for too often the subject is 
treated as if it belonged to a detective story. We are invited 
to ask ‘Who moved the stone?’ as if the freeing of the exit 
from the tomb of Jesus were like some curious incident 
connected with a modern crime. And both critics and 
defenders of Christianity invite us to agree with their confi¬ 
dent verdicts on this case, while all our right instincts cry 
out that here is a mystery, not a mere problem; that life from 
the dead is the queen of mysteries, the giant among miracles 
—a new creation. 

Although this is a mystery which cannot be proved one 
way or the other, yet we cannot leave it with a simple con- 

1 The relevance of psychical research is set out by Michael C. Perry 

in The Easter Enigma (Faber, 1959). 
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fession of bewilderment. The story claims too much for that. 
Let us remind ourselves that it takes the worst that happened, 
the death of Jesus, and says that we are to understand this 
not merely as tragedy but as the necessary prelude to the 
best—his victory over evil including death. The challenge 
goes on nagging at mind and conscience. It demands our 
personal reaction to this claim; and not to react at all is in 
fact to answer ‘no’. 

St Paul told the Corinthians harshly: ‘If Christ was not 
raised your faith has nothing in it’ (I Corinthians 15.17). 
That may seem an exaggeration. Some remnants of Christian 
faith would remain alive and valid without the acceptance of 
the claim that Jesus rose from the dead physically. To deny 
that is to deny all credit to the many modern people who 
have claimed to put their trust in God through the Jesus of 
Christmas and Good Friday without being able to accept in 
any literal sense the stories about the Jesus of Easter. Such 
people have a faith which we surely ought to call a Christian 
faith, although they cannot yet accept full Christianity. If 
Christian teaching is to reach the modern millions in their 
deep unbelief, it must have at its centre the challenge to this 
transforming commitment to God through Christ. Although 
Christ’s historical, physical resurrection will appear a fable, 
there is hope of a response to this pre-Easter message, and a 
conversion of that kind is enough to be going on with. 1 And 
yet—the Easter Gospel is certainly part of full Christianity. 
The Church’s hope must be that its people, like the first 
disciples, will go on to the empty tomb. 

1 Students of theology will be familiar with the ability of 
Rudolf Bultmann and Paul Tillich, among others, to extract a 
profound message from the gospels without acceptance of the 
empty tomb. 
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It is actually an advantage that a personal relationship 
with God in Christ —faith in its deepest meaning—is needed 
for this pilgrimage. If the evidence for the resurrection 
amounted to proof (as too many Christians pretend), faith 
would be reduced to the platitudes of common sense 
resulting in an insurance policy. Only those excessively 
dim in wit could avoid becoming Churchmen. As it is, 
true belief in the resurrection is vivid, vibrant and creative. 
It is not reached without a struggle—a struggle of the 
sort that is the crucible of a character. It is not main¬ 
tained without an adventure—an adventure of the sort that 
is the growth of a person. For there can be no belief in the 
resurrection without a living faith in a living Lord. More 
than any argument about the evidence, that faith is the heart 
of Easter. We must now recall briefly how such a faith 
is born. 

No contemporary experience can prove that an event 
happened in history. What experience can do is to persuade 
the student of history to look at the evidence in the new 
light. For example, in quiet times the student may assume 
that the records of some past tragedy are obviously exagger¬ 
ated. Amid tragedies the student may lend a more attentive 
ear to gloomy reports. This obvious fact about our approach 
to history is highly important for our thinking about miracles. 
In irreligious times (such as our own) the student may be 
inclined to take it for granted that all reports about miracles 
are false. That philosophical assumption may be so widely 
accepted that it seems to be part of the very condition of 
historical study. Nevertheless, it remains a piece of phi¬ 
losophy; it does not belong to the technical study of history. 
In fact, a student whose personal experience, or background, 
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has given him more equipment for the exploration of reli¬ 
gious mysteries will, while remaining cautious about miracles, 
not be so cocksure. A sceptic who accepts nothing of the 
superhuman Lordship of Jesus will quickly dismiss any 
suggestion that he rose from the dead. A person more 
impressed by the claims of Jesus will hesitate, and may 
actually come to think the suggestion to be truth. 

In this case, much depends on one’s estimate of the 
Christians. Are they generally reliable, or not? The judge 
who thinks them fools or knaves will not be inclined to view 
with favour their story that their Lord walked out of his 
tomb. On the other hand, the judge who regards them as 
essentially trustworthy will hear their evidence on this matter 
patiently. One’s estimate of the reliability of Christians must 
to a large extent be based on one’s own experience of their 
conduct. If this has been unhappy, then the case for the 
resurrection is lost before the trial begins. If one has cause 
to admire Christians as human beings, the outcome may be 
otherwise. 

Thus the Church is ‘apostolic’, as its creeds affirm, because 
it is sent into the world, as the first apostles were, to bear 
witness to the resurrection by the quality of the Christian 
life. On occasion it will interpret its life by an open preaching 
of the Gospel, but it is not the preaching that will speak 
loudest to the world. The risen life of Christians must always 
be the most persuasive testimony to the rising of their Lord. 
In St John’s gospel, doubting Thomas is given assurance by 
the appearance of the risen body of Jesus. But St John clearly 
knows that such assurance cannot be given to the majority. 
In this passage, Jesus says to Thomas: ‘Happy are they who 
never saw me and yet have found faith’ (20.29). We may 
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ask: how can such people find faith? And part of the answer 
must come in St Paul’s doctrine that the Church itself is in 
some sense the body of Christ. The doctrine grew out of 
St Paul’s own experience of the resurrection, for on the 
Damascus Road he saw that to persecute Christians was to 
persecute Jesus; hitting at them was hitting at the invisible 
Lord. We are thus left with the thought of the Church as the 
body in which today Jesus issues his perpetual invitation. 
‘Reach your finger here: see my hands; reach your hand 
here and put it into my side; be unbelieving no longer, but 
believe’ (John 20.27). 

And eventually the growth of faith must be traced back 
to one’s experience of Jesus himself. One has one’s Christian 
name, given in Baptism. Was that a formality, never made 
real? Or was it the ‘Mary!’ addressed to the waiting disciple 
by the risen Lord? If one’s relationship with the Jesus of the 
gospels has becomes personal—if one has walked with him 
in Galilee and in some sense died with him on Calvary— 
then one comes to accept some such end to the enfleshed life 
of Jesus as is set before us in the gospels. If one has watched 
Jesus taking the sting out of death, then the completion and 
proclamation of that conquest over death on the first Easter 
are not incredible. Without such experience, men must 
laugh at ‘Jesus and Resurrection’ as the Athenians laughed 
(Acts 17.32). With that experience, the New Testament 
seems sane. Although the sermons in the early chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles are too close to the horror of 
Calvary for an emphasis on the glory of the death to be 
easy, yet the words reported from St Peter on the first 
Whitsun already sum up what is felt by Christians who have 
become in their own experience the companions of the 
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crucified: ‘God raised him to life again, setting him free from 
the pangs of death, because it could not be that death should 
keep him in its grip’ (Acts 2.24). 

It is deeply significant that the risen Lord did not appear 
to Caiaphas or to Pilate, to the guards or to the mob. Pie 
appeared to the men and women who had ‘accompanied 
him from Galilee . .. and watched it all’ (Luke 23.49). 
Afterwards he appeared to a Saul who had paid him the 
compliment of frenzied opposition, betraying a young man’s 
conscience in turmoil. He appeared to those whose hearts 
were ready. 

The homage of the doubting Thomas, ‘My Lord and my 
God!’ (John 28.28), is the clearest declaration of faith in the 
whole of the New Testament. It was a new faith, responding 
to a new act of God. This Easter faith is not identical with 
the faith which is possible if one knows only the Jesus of 
Galilee or the Jesus of Calvary. Yet, looking back, we see 
that this leap of faith in the risen Lord has behind it a long 
discipleship which prepared for it. Thomas could not have 
said what he did to the Jesus of Easter if he had not said 
earlier (John 11.16): ‘Let us also go, that we may die 
with him.’ 


Epilogue 


CHRIST’S ANSWER 


Religion is under fire today, and the Christian religion is 
not exempt. Many criticisms have been stated or implied in 
this book, for it has been written in the belief that, instead 
of taking a defensive attitude, it is much better for a Chris¬ 
tian to make a frank confession of shame and perplexity 
when such a confession is called for by the truth. 

But the best way to see religion is to think of John the 
Baptizer as its representative figure. Although he summed 
up a great spiritual tradition, John’s essential mission was 
simply to point to ‘the one who is to come’ (Matthew 11.3). 
Religion is limitless in its complexity, in its greatness and 
littleness; discussion about it could be correspondingly 
endless. But all its elaborate machinery, intricate thought 
and deep feeling have one best fulfilment on earth. This 
comes when we ask our questions about God and are left 
face to face with the man Jesus, who in his own personality 
provides the best clue we shall get to their answer. 

Jesus, who was called the Christ, has been given many 
other titles, but the title which he preferred for himself was 
Son of Man. Although this had connections of immense 
dignity with the Old Testament, it also had the merit of 
being enigmatic. Those who see and hear must coin their 
own language to voice their own responses. Jesus has been 
given many thrones, but the place which he chose for himself 
was called The Skull. Evidently his intention was that this 
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place of a stark tragedy, and of a placarded claim, should be 
the chief place of meeting between the Son of Man and the 
‘many’. Any words he spoke on Calvary were hints (no 
more) to suggest how the ‘many’ could rightly react, seeing 
through his tragedy to the vindication of his claim. And 
while the Christian religion continues to haunt men and 
women with the personality of the Son of Man, each indi¬ 
vidual will be summoned to state his own faith confronting 
the tragedy and the claim of that cross. 

It was so often the method of Jesus. Questioned, he ques¬ 
tions. Challenged with religious problems, he replies not by a 
comprehensive formula but a direct demand for personal 
obedience. That will be found to be the pattern of the answer 
to our own time’s criticisms of religion. We come to him 
with our complaints. We are made to consider him . And we 
receive our answer in his question: ‘And you, who do you 
say that I am?’ (Mark 8.29). 
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Here is a book as timely as today’s headlines. The author, 
heedful of the fact that this third quarter of the twentieth 
century might well be called “the age of skepticism,” has 
kept the modern questioning mood in mind in every page 
he writes-; and as we follow him along the long old road 
to Calvary, and hear once more the dying words of Jesus, 
and rejoice again that death could never hold him, we see 
afresh that in the cross and resurrection are embedded 
truths as vital to our world today as ever before in history. 

Although not a book of sermons, God's Cross in Our World • 
'originated in preaching in two London churches, St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields and St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
Reverend David L. Edwards is an editor and a teacher. 
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